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‘The Church of Christ has survived and even flour- 
ished under all kinds of governments. It was born in a 
totalitarian Roman world and survived the persecution 
of Nero, Diocletian, and other dictators. All the powers 
of the underworld, the agnostics, the atheists, princi- 
palities, powers in high places, have not been able to 
destroy this fellowship of the redeemed. Civilizations 
rise and fall, kingdoms crumble, ideologies have their 
day and cease to be, but the Church endures. The 
gates of hell cannot prevail against it. 

The invincible nature of the Church is dramatically 
demonstrated in Communist Russia today. The powers 
in the Kremlin have not succeeded in stamping out 
Christian faith. Not only is the Church surviving in 
Communist dominated countries, it is growing in 
strength. In the summer of 1957, for example, I dis- 
covered that the Church in Russia is surrounded by 
anti-God forces, Christians are persecuted, and Soviet 
officials inveigh against God. Even under these cir- 
cumstances the Church endures. Here are reasons 
why. 


THE GOSPEL IS PREACHED 


On the stained glass window of the Kharkov Baptist 
Church in the Ukraine are the following words, “We 
preach Christ crucified.” This is the message of the 
Russian Baptists to the Communist world. They 
preach “Christ crucified” as the revelation of the sin- 
fulness of man, the manifestation of the Grace of God, 
and the disclosure of the meaning of discipleship. 
When asked what the preachers did to combat Com- 
munism, the pastor of the Kharkov Church pointed to 
the scripture verse in the glass stained window and 
quoted, “We preach Christ crucified.” 

From 1917 to 1935, the number of Russian Orthodox 
Churches fell from 46,000 to 5,000, the number of 
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priests from 50,000 to 5,000. Today there are more 
than 35,000 Orthodox priests and 20,000 churches with 
approximately 40 million members. 

Lutherans are growing in both Latvia and Estonia. 
In Latvia Lutherans are organized into 15 districts and 
300 parishes with more than 300 churches. There are 
110 Lutheran pastors who are, in most instances, re- 
quired to serve more than one parish. In Estonia, the 
population is overwhelmingly Lutheran. Parishes are 
large with an average of from 6,000 to 10,000 people 
in each parish. Churches destroyed during World 
War II are being restored, courses are offered for such 
church vocations as the priesthood and ministers of 
music. All told there are approximately 150 Lutheran 
pastors in Estonia and 100 churches with a total adult 
membership of 350,000. 

This year Russian Baptists are celebrating their nine- 
tieth anniversary. In 1867 Nikita Voronin was the 
first Russian to be baptized into the Baptist faith. Today 
there are more than 550,000 Russian Baptist church 
members. There are approximately four million people 
over whom the Baptist Churches have an influence. 
Today these churches are baptizing annually from 
12,000 to 15,000 converts. When I bragged to a pastor 
in Kharkov that I represented eight and one-half mil- 
lion Southern Baptists, he chided me by saying that 
Russian Baptists would soon catch up with us! Russian 
people are deeply religious and, if they could throw off 
the Communists who dominate them, there would be 
one of the greatest revivals of religion in the history 
of the Church. 

In addition to Greek Orthodox, Evangelical Baptists 
and Lutherans, there are in Russia small groups of 
Roman Catholics, Methodists, Reformed, Mennonites, 
Friends, and Adventists. 

Article 124 in the Constitution of the USSR declares 
that Church and State are separated and the school 
from the Church. There is “freedom of religious wor- 
ship and freedom of anti-religious propaganda.” Chris- 
tians can gather in State owned churches or small pri- 
vate buildings licensed by the government for worship 
purposes. No form of religious education is permitted. 
There are no Sunday Schools, Training Unions, li- 
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braries, handcraft clubs, or organized groups. The 
churches sponsor no hospitals, orphan’s homes, or any 
sort of welfare program. Such would be an offense to 
the government which claims to care for everyone's 
social needs from the cradle to the grave. Preachers 
are not allowed to criticize the government. Those who 
have challenged the Communists have suffered per- 
secution. Some have been shot, others sent to Siberia 
and to slave labor camps. 

But in spite of a limited religious freedom, the 
churches are growing. Recently, the Communist 
press printed 15,000 hymn books for Baptists along 
with a few Bibles. This is the same Communist press 
which has turned out tons of anti-God literature. Today 
it is turning out Bibles for domestic use and for export. 
The Ambassador of Sweden to Russia told a group of 
us that the Russian government has been more con- 
siderate of the Church due to the fact that during 
World War II it needed the aid of the Church. Hence, 
the Communists became less hostile to religion in 
Russia purely for political pu Another reason 
for the so-called “soft policy” toward the churches is 
due to the fact that so many of the letters came from 
Russian soldiers on the battlefields and in the hospitals 
begging their Christian parents to pray for them. In- 
deed so many of these letters were written that the 
government officials began to discourage any serious 


attacks upon the churches and Christian people. 
YOUNG PEOPLE AND FAITH 


With the exception of the Baptist Church in Russia, 
the churches are filled with adults. About twenty 
percent of those who attend Baptist Churches are 
young people. A number of these youths are prepar- 
ing themselves for leadership in churches in the offices 
of pastors, choir directors, deacons, deaconesses and 
lay preachers. Another evidence of the strong appeal 
of the Christian faith to the youth of Russia is seen in 
the fact that during the summer of 1957, 400,000 
young people were expelled from the Komsomols 
(Young Communist League). They were guilty of 
“immorality” and attendance at religious services. This 
is happening in spite of the fact that all their lives 
these young people have been taught by their public 
school teachers that God is a myth and that religion is 
a superstition. Recently the Kremlin has become 
alarmed at this rising interest of youth in religion. 
School teachers are given slogans to pass along to the 
children. They read, “Religion is poison.” “Food 
comes from collective farms, not Christ.” “When God 
is forgotten life is better.” Teachers are urged to use 
every means available to combat the Christian faith. 
In July, 1957, two communist guides accompanied 
a group of Americans, of which I was a member, to the 
Baptist Church in Moscow. It was the guides’ first 
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time to be in a church service. The Holy Spirit worked 
so mightily upon their hearts that one of them went out 
of the church in the middle of the worship service. 
During the singing of the closing hymn I turned to 
see tears upon the other one’s cheeks. God's spirit had 
moved upon their hearts. Thereafter they became more 
tolerant and concerned about the Christian way of life. 
Perhaps someday these young people will make a clean 
break with the godless Communists. 


GOD'S “ROD OF ANGER” 


Communism could be God’s judgment upon the 
Church of Russia. The Greek Orthodox Church had 
become political and worldly. Today the magnificent 
church buildings of Russia have been made into mu- 
seums. A church can become a museum, passing on 
embalmed traditions, if it loses a concern for the needs 
of the people. I talked with Metropolitan Nicolai of 
Moscow who also holds the position of Vice-Patriarch 
of all the Greek Orthodox Churches of Russia. He 
admitted that the Communist revolution made at least 
one positive contribution to the Greek Orthodox 
Church. He explained by saying that prior to the 
revolution the church forced everyone, atheists and 
believers, to belong to the church and to attend the 
services, and to support the churches financially. Now, 
he observed, that the church and State are separate 
and that only those who really want to attend church 
are present at the services. 

Another reason the Church in Russia can take heart 
is the presence of the living Christ. Professor Emil 
Brunner, attending a conference of Christian workers 
from all countries, met a young Russian who as an off- 
cer of the Russian army was taken prisoner for five 
years and had been doing Christian work among fellow 
prisoners. His father, who was once a diplomat and 
later turned to the priesthood, was so persecuted by the 
Communist party that his wife, the mother of the 
young inan, collapsed and died in terror. One night 
his father was taken away and disappeared in the mines 
of Siberia. The young man told how he had been 
present ai an Easter service in the region of Odessa 
back in 1940. Forty thousand Christians came to this 
Eastertide celebration in order to worship. The Com- 
munists organized a counterblast assembly to disturb 
the Christian worship in every way possible. Later 
they compelled the 40,000 people to listen to their 
godless Communist propaganda for hours. Then one 
of the Christians got up and announced his desire to 
speak. He was at first refused, but when he promised 
to say only four words they allowed him to come to the 
platform. These were his words: “Brothers and sisters, 
Christ is risen.” The whole 40,000 ded with 
the Easter greeting: “Yes, he has risen indeed.” After 
40 years of suffering at the hands of the Communists 
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the people held fast to their convictions that they were 
serving a living Christ. Today more than 50 million 
Russians profess faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

In Soviet dominated Poland the Church is manifest- 
ing new life and strength. Recently I visited Warsaw 
of which seventy per cent was destroyed during the 
last war. On the facade of a rebuilt church were these 
challenging words: Sursum Corda. In the midst of 
rubble, ruin, and a Communist State, here is a church 
with a message of hope—Lift up your heart! 





The Church will triumph. During the racial move- 
ments in the fifth century the Roman Empire fell but 
the Church endured. The renaissance of the fifteenth 
century uprooted the medieval way of life, but the 
Church survived. The Church was divided in the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century, but all branches 
became stronger. The Church suffers under the Red 
regime in contemporary Russia. She will never be 
at peace while the Communists rule, but the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against her. Sursum Cordal 





I' is half-a-century since Peter Taylor Forsyth gave the 
Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale in 1907 and three 
dozen years since his death in 1921 at the age of 
seventy-three. Of the forty-five years of his ministerial 
life twenty-five were spent as pastor of Congregational 
churches in Bradford, London, Manchester, Leicester, 
and Cambridge respectively and twenty as principal of 
Hackney College, Hampstead. Like many another 
man of genius, his influence has been greater since his 
death than it was during his lifetime. Indeed, if he 
was a prophet to his own generation, he may be said 
to be even more so to us in our mid-century situation. 
His mind and his message are preserved for us in his 
numerous writings, and it is impossible not to be stimu- 
lated and challenged by a personality of such intel- 
lectual energy and vision who gloried so wholeheartedly 
in the Cross of Christ. 

His literary style is, as his daughter has remarked, 
a vexed question (Memoir prefixed to The Work of 
Christ, London, 1938, p. xxvi). His contemporary, 
James Denney, for instance, felt that the peculiarity of 
his style was such “that only people who agree with him 
strongly are likely to read him through” (Letters of 
Principal James Denney to W. Robertson Nicoll, Lon- 
don, n.d., p. 97), though he also expressed the judg- 
ment (in 1908) that Forsyth “has more true and im- 
portant things to say . . . than any one at present writ- 
ing on theology” [op. cit., p. 118]. It is not that his 
style is clumsy or slipshod; indeed, there is no theolo- 
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gian more quotable than P. T. Forsyth. Words, how- 
ever, fascinated and enthralled his mind to such an 
extent that it seems to have become almost second na- 
ture for him when taking up his pen to express himself 
in epigrams. Of course, a good epigram in itself is an 
excellent thing: it adds distinction to a theme and may 
serve to clarify a whole argument; and at the same 
time it cries out for quotation. But when arguments 
and even complete books are composed very largely of 
epigrams piled one on top of another it is hardly sur- 
prising if the reader, however willing, finds the fare 
offered him excessively rich and sweet, with the result 
that after a while his zest for the feast diminishes. Let 
him persevere, however, and he will be edified and 
enriched; for he would be much mistaken to conclude 
that Forsyth’s style had the effect, like a rich sauce, of 
covering over an impoverishment or superficiality of 


thought. 


NOT ALWAYS EVANGELICAL 
Forsyth did not hold the evangelical faith from the be- 


ginning. “With a great price have I procured its free- 
dom,” he wrote [The Person and Place of Jesus Christ 
(London, 1909), p. 255]. And in his Lyman Beecher 
Lectures he spoke as follows: “There was a time when 
I was interested in the first degree with purely scien- 
tific criticism. . . . It also pleased God by the revelation 
of His holiness and grace, which the great theologians 
taught me to find in the Bible, to bring home to me my 
sin in a way that submerged all the school questions in 
weight, urgency, and poignancy. I was turned from a 
Christian to a believer, from a lover of love to an object 


of grace. And so, whereas I first thought that what the 
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Churches needed was enlightened instruction and lib- 
eral theology, I came to be sure that what they needed 
was evangelization” [Positive Preaching and the Mod- 
ern Mind, London, 1907, pp. 282f.]. While Forsyth’s 
theory of Scripture continued to be somewhat liberal, 
his use of it was strongly evangelical. He realized that 
criticism “is a good servant but a deadly master” [The 
Person and Place of Jesus Christ, p. 49]. 

The Gospel of grace he emphasized as “God's act of 
redemption before it is man’s message of it. . . . Only as 
a Gospel done by God is it a Gospel spoken by man. 
It is a revelation only because it was first of all a 
reconciliation. . . . It is an objective power, a historic 
act and perennial energy of the holy love of God in 
Christ; decisive for humanity in time and eternity; and 
altering for ever the whole relation of the soul to God, 
as it may be rejected or believed” [Positive Preaching 
and the Modern Mind, p. 6]. He discerned that 
“every great revival in the Church has gone with a new 
sense of Christ’s vicarious redemption” and that the 
Reformation was “the greatest of evangelical revivals” 
[Ibid., pp. 195, 37]. “I am afraid we must part with 
the idea that there is no narrowness in Christianity,” 
he declared on another occasion. “. . . The Gospel is as 
narrow as Christ, and Christ is as narrow as the Cross” 


[Missions in State and Church, London, 1908, pp. 
201f.}. 


THE KEY TO THE SAVIOUR 


The Cross of Christ, as the focal and finishing point 
of redemption, was very rightly his major theme. Thus 
he wrote: “Only the redeemed Church, the Church 
that knows the forgiveness, has the key to the Saviour. 
His blessings are the key to His nature; they do not 
wait till the nature is first defined. No philosopher, as 
such, has the key, no theologian, no scholar, no critic; 
only the believer, only the true Church. And we 
have it where the evangelical experience has always 
found its forgiveness—in the Cross. Our faith begins 
with the historic Christ. . . . We begin, in principle if 
not in method, with Christ the crucified. . . . The prime 
doer in Christ’s Cross was God. Christ was God 
reconciling. He was God doing the very best for 
man, not man doing his very best before God. The 
former is evangelical Christianity, the latter is humanist 
Christianity” [The Cruciality of the Cross, London, 
1948, p. 17]. Again: “You do not understand Christ 
till you understand His Cross. . . . It is only by under- 
standing it that we escape from religion with no mind, 
and from religion which is all mind, from pietism with 
its lack of critical judgment, and from rationalism with 
its lack of everything else” (Ibid., p. 26). “Most of 
the failure to recognize the divine greatness of Christ,” 
he declared, “arises in the end from a moral failure to 
appreciate Him as personal Saviour; and that failure 
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rises from a defect in the estimate of the sin from which 
He saves. A lofty ideal is not mighty to save. . . . The 
theology of such a Gospel opens only to a Church of 
broken and converted men. Only the saved have the 
real secret of the Saviour” [The Person and Place of 


Jesus Christ, pp. 73, 219]. 
GRACE AND JUDGMENT 


Forsyth had a clear recognition of the truth that the 
grace of God has full significance only in association 
with the judgment of God. “Do preach a Gospel where 
salvation is in real rapport with deep guilt and redemp- 
tion with holy judgment,” he urged [Positive Preach- 
ing and the Modern Mind, p. 154). Indeed, he boldly 
proclaimed the Cross to be the seat of final judgment: 
“It does not avert the great last judgment, it is the ac- 
tion of that judgment. . . . The justified have the last 
judgment behind them” [Ibid., p. 347]. This dynamic 
evangelical perspective could do much to revitalize our 
prosecution of the Gospel task today. Let him expound 
the subject further: “The judgment at the end of his- 
tory is only the corollary of the judgment at the centre 
of history. . . . The mainspring of missions is not the 
judgment that will fall, but the judgment that has 
fallen in the Cross. . . . The absolute ultimate judg- 
ment of the world took place in Christ’s death. There 
God spoke His last word—His last endless word. The 
last moral reality is there, the last standard, the last 
judgment. The last judgment is behind us. The true 
judgment-seat of Christ, where we must all appear, is 
the Cross. . . . There, too, the judgment of our sins 
fell once for all on the Holy One and the Just. The 
judgment Christ exercises stands on the judgment He 
endured. He assumes judgment because He absorbed 
it. Salvation and judgment are intertwined; they are 
not consecutive” [Missions in State and Church, pp. 
16, 61f., 73). 

Forsyth was an outspoken, though charitable, an- 
tagonist of the theology of liberalism, which he him- 
self had once espoused. To it he opposed what he 
termed “positive” theology. Thus he affirmed: “The 
first feature of a positive Gospel is that it is a Gospel 
of pure, free grace to human sin. (And you will find 
that liberalism either begins or ends with ignoring sin 
or minimizing it.) The initiative rests entirely with 
God, and with a holy and injured God. On this arti- 
cle of grace the whole of Christianity turns. . . . A lib- 
eral theology has most to say of God’s love, a positive of 
God’s mercy. The one views God’s love chiefly in rela- 
tion to human love, the other chiefly in relation to 
human sin. In relation to sin chiefly—because a posi- 
tive Gospel is a revelation of holy love. . . . The liberal 
theology, as I am describing it, is fatal to the old faith. 
... It reduces mercy to a form of pity by abolishing the 
claim of holiness, the gravity of sin, and the action of 
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an Atonement. . . . It makes the Cross not necessary 
but valuable; not central but supplemental; not creative 
but exhibitive; a demonstration but not a revelation; a 
reconciliation but not a redemption” [Positive Preach- 
ing and the Modern Mind, pp. 211ff.]. Again: “The 
final tendency of ‘advanced theology’ is backwards. 
Like Moliere’s ghost, it has improved very much for 
the worse. . . . We cannot take the resurrection Gospel 
and leave the resurrection fact. So also with the Cross; 
and so with the Person of Christ. . . . We reduce the 
New Testament to a piece of tradition; and in so doing 
we surrender the protestant position to the catholic” 
(The Person and Place of Jesus Christ, pp. 133, 182, 
1036.]. 

And in these days when it is theologically fashion- 
able, not to say respectable (though meaningless in 
terms of scriptural reality), to distinguish between “the 
historic Jesus” and “the risen Christ,” designers of re- 
ligious thought may with advantage be reminded of 
Forsyth’s pungent comment that “to divide up the per- 
sonality, and detach the heavenly Christ from the 
earthly Jesus, is not a feat of criticism so much as a 
failure of religion, or an intellectual freak and a con- 


fession of unfaith” [ibid., p. 177]. 
A PLEA FOR THEOLOGY 


How relevant to our present theological climate also 
are his remarks on the prevalent depreciation of so- 
called “propositional” or “dogmatic” religion. “The 
prime need of religion today,” retaliated Forsyth, “is a 
theology. No religion can survive which does not 
know where it is. And current religion does not know 
where it is, and it hates to be made to ask. It hates 
theology. . .. When preachers denounce theology, or a 
Church despises it for literary or social charm, that is 
to sell the Cross to be a pendant at the neck of the 
handsome world. It is spiritual poverty and baldness, 
it is not the simplicity in Christ, to be sick of grace, 
judgment, atonement, and redemption” [The Crucial- 
ity of the Cross, pp. 27f.]. He referred incisively to 
“mere theological liberalism, which, in the effort to 
discard dogma, only substitutes philosophic dogma for 
theological” [Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind, 
p. 248], and to “laborious scholars living at a date so 
remote as our own, working often with more psycho- 
logical acumen than personal faith, and working under 
a bias against apostolic interpretation” [The Person 
and Place of Jesus Christ, p. 127]. 


THE CHURCH AND MISSIONS 


Finally, Forsyth has important things to say about the 
missionary activity of the Christian Church. The quo- 
tations that follow are from his neglected but notable 
volume entitled Missions in State and Church: “What 
goes deepest to the conscience goes widest to the world. 





The more completely we feel sin to be condemned in 
the Cross the more power and commandment we have 
to carry the absolution to the ends of the earth... . You 
may always measure the value to yourselves of Christ’s 
Cross by your interest in missions. And it is a safe 
test of the Spirit's presence in a Church. . . . One rea- 
son why the Church is too little missionary abroad is 
that it is not a missionary Church at home. It is estab- 
lished on good terms with its world instead of being a 
foreign mission from another. . . . The missionless 
Church betrays that it is a crossless Church; and it be- 
comes a faithless Church, an unblest Church, a mere 
religious society, and finally, perhaps a mere cultured 
clique. . . . Missions are a debt on every Christian in- 
dividual. . . . It is not optional to pay our debts. . . . 
The man who repudiates his debts is bankrupt; the 
Church that disavows missionary sympathy is bank- 
rupt in evangelical grace and universal faith. The 
decay of evangelical faith is fatal to missions” [pp. 18, 
19, 251, 254f.]. And I cannot forbear to quote from 
a delightfully satirical passage in the same book on 
“globe-trotter” creeds. “Have you not met that class 
of people called ‘globe-trotters?’ he asks. They have 
time and means, health, curiosity, and interest, easily 
excited. They travel much, some incessantly. Their 
world is a plexus of hotels connected by rails. . . . They 
have seen the outside of many lands, and cities, and 
men. Their creed has a certain breadth which they 
parade. It is as easy as it is broad... . As it is with 
these grievous people, so I say it is with the creeds that 
sacrifice everything to breadth, and are interested in 
all faiths alike. They do not send missions, they do not 
help missions. They are globe-trotter creeds, cosmo- 
politan but not universal. They are, in the world of 
mind and belief, what these rich tramps, these re- 
turned empties, are in the world of movement . . .” 


[pp. 209ff.]. 
SOME OTHER WORKS 


Of other works from Forsyth’s pen not referred to 
above mention may be made of The Church and the 
Sacraments, The Soul of Prayer, The Justification of 
God, Theology in Church and State, Faith, Freedom, 
and the Future, Socialism, the Church, and the Poor, 
and Rome, Reform, and Reaction. Had space per- 
mitted, much more might have been said about various 
aspects of his thought and activity. But sufficient has, 
I hope, been said and quoted to demonstrate something 
of the power, the penetration, and the originality of 
Forsyth’s mind, the depth of his faith, firmly anchored 
to the Cross of Christ, and the profit and stimulation 
which may be expected from the reading of his works. 
Through their writings it is always possible for us to 
sit at the feet of the great ones of the past, and that is 
a privilege to be highly prized. END 
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M3: misuse of the best that technology and science 

have produced is nowhere more appalling than 
in the field of motion pictures. Misuse of atomic power 
may destroy man’s body, but misuse of the motion 
picture destroys man’s soul. As the “pen is mightier 
than the sword,” the camera is mightier than the H- 
bomb. 

In the light of the peacetul potential of the atom, 
it is ironical to contemplate the horrible threat of ther- 
monuclear warfare. But the incalculable moral and 
spiritual devastation wrought by the modern film is 
infinitely more ironical in view of the evangelistic pos- 
sibility latent in the art and science of pictures. (One 
of Hollywood’s leading producers, at the suggestion of 
his clergyman father, dedicated his life to the camera 
as his “pulpit” and his films have been seen by many 
millions of the world’s population.) 


SURRENDER BY DEFAULT 


lt is sad that the most effective instrument of modern 
mass communication has contributed so much to the 
disintegration of the moral and spiritual foundations of 
our culture. But what makes it tragic is that Christians 
allow it to happen, having surrendered this immeas- 
urably powerful weapon by default to forces so ma- 
terialistic that profit became their god regardless of the 
degenerative effect on society. 

Historically it would appear that evangelical Chris- 
tians had decided the technology which produced the 
motion picture industry was diabolical and the science 
of motion pictures and the art of drama inherently evil. 
Whatever the cause, the effect has been that an entire 
industry has been largely “scuttled” rather than made 
to serve Christ. 

In recent years this fabulously effective tool has been 
“discovered” by the church, but there persists a char- 
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Any Good—from Hollywood? 


RICHARD C. HALVERSON 


acteristic disinclination toward the industry, one evi- 
dence of which is the stubborn “nothing-good-can- 
come-from-Hollywood” attitude. By renouncing the 
industry per se, right of guidance was repudiated. 
Taking the position everything Hollywood does is 
wrong has been at the sacrifice of any appreciable 
Christian influence. This does not justify the produc- 
tion of whatever makes money regardless of its effect 
on society, nor excuse the industry's failure to take the 
leadership incumbent upon it to use its powerful influ- 
ence constructively. But it does mean that the criticism 
that indicts Hollywood in toto fails to have any force 
whatever. Obviously Hollywood will not heed the 
voice that would abolish Hollywood! 

When occasionally Hollywood produces a picture 
with moral or spiritual thrust, those who should a 
plaud refuse patronage and the result is box office 
failure. Hollywood may choose to produce what the 
public will buy or stop producing. They have little 
encouragement from a Christian public that should be 
in a position to demand the highest and best. (Even 
Christian producers struggle to survive, and too often 
collapse under economic pressure.) 

A vivid illustration of this (in a related field) is the 
fact that one Elvis Presley record sold more copies in 
1956 than all sacred records made by all sacred artists 
combined. Evidently those who purchase “Houn’ Dog” 
are more committed to their “music.” Incidentally, 
where does this put the sacred artist? He cannot de- 
pend on music for a livelihood. Must he forfeit his gift 
in order to make a living following his dedication to 
Christ? In a group of a thousand disc jockeys, only 
three indicated that they had had any requests for a 
sacred program. 


MUST WE BE JONAHS? 


One might think God loves the world—except Holly- 
wood; as though some strange inflexible destiny pre- 
cludes redemption to this industry. Assuming that 
Hollywood is all darkness—totally evil as some are 
prone to think—is it to be forsaken? Need we to learn 
with Jonah that pagan cities are candidates for salva- 
tion? Or is Hollywood with its strategic propaganda 
weapon to be abandoned to sub-Christian if not al- 
together Godless, degenerate forces? 
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There are those within the industry whose answer 
is a resounding NO! Despite seemingly insurmount- 
able odds, they will not surrender so easily. They do 
not blindly disregard the “evils of Hollywood”; never- 
theless, aware of its overwhelming potential influence 
for good, they see it as their mission field. At the risk 
of censure by those without, they labor and pray for a 
spiritual awakening that will capture its talents, in part 
at least, to evangelize the world. Not only do they bear 
the antagonism of some they are trying to reach, as 
well as the indescribable secular pressures within the 
industry, but they feel the opposition of Christians on 
the outside whose prayers and encouragement they des- 
perately need. Let me introduce some of them: 

Three men sat with bowed heads at a table in the 
restaurant of one of the largest studios. The one who 
led in prayer was a top executive. As they lunched, 
the conversation centered in Jesus Christ. Declared the 
studio executive, “Io me Christianity is absolutely 
relevant. In this business Jesus Christ is my daily 
strength. I do not see how men get along without 
him... .” 

More than two hundred fifty, among them some 
leading stars, gathered in the grand ballroom of a Bev- 
erly Hills hotel to preview a Christian film. One was 
a star who had resigned at the peak of her career to 
teach Sunday school. Consistently she has declined 
tempting offers, including several from Las Vegas night 
clubs involving a weekly salary running into five 
figures. “Because,” she insists, “I do not want the 
children in my Sunday School class to have a teacher 
who dances in a night club.” 

Also present were two other stars who told of their 
conversion to Christ and the satisfaction of life com- 
mitted to him. One has entered full time Christian 
service, the other remains in pictures. A third sang her 
testimony. Won to Christ during a Hollywood Chris- 
tian Group meeting, she will soon begin the role of a 
pastor’s wife as her husband, also in pictures until won 
to Christ in the Hollywood Group, graduates from 


seminary and enters the ministry. . . . 
HOLLYWOOD CHRISTIAN GROUP 
Visit another Hollywood Group meeting. Except for 


an occasional reference to entertainment business, it 
could be testimony time with any group of evangelical 
Christians. Actually it is the service concluding the 
annual Bible conference of the Hollywood Christian 
Group at Forest Home in the mountains of Southern 
California. One who spoke was an attractive woman 
who had attended her first meeting of the group during 
an engagement in a Los Angeles night club. Yielding 
to the persistence of a friend, she rushed over to the 
meeting between shows at the club. Though she had 
had a Christian background, she had grown indifferent. 


Her promising vocal career seemed destined for star- 
dom. The new Christian fellowship awakened in her 
an interest in Christ and made her aware of a loneliness 
and frustration she had not dared to admit even to 
herself. She accepted Christ and subsequently dedi- 
cated her life for his service. Now she uses her talented 
voice in sacred concert and evangelism. 

An older man, a veteran of the industry holding a 
high position in the technical end testified, “I think 
the greatest thrill of my life came when I was nomi- 
nated for an Academy Award Oscar . . . That is, it was 
the greatest thrill until | began to take Christ seriously 
and committed my life to him. Nothing compares with 
that!” 

Among the more than seventy-five who spoke was a 
young man. Obviously nervous, he stood on one foot 
and the other waiting his opportunity. It was not diff- 
cult to recognize him as the popular lead in a TV 
feature film series. So at home before a camera and 
under hot lights, the young star seemed anything but a 
professional as he waited impatiently, thumbs hooked 
in the hind pockets of his levis. 

Finally his turn came. With an awkward gesture he 
beckoned a lovely young woman sitting at the edge of 
the crowd. A wave of polite laughter swept through 
the group as she took her place self-consciously beside 
her husband. Putting his arm around her he began, 
“We wouldn’t be together if it were not for Jesus 
Christ! A year ago our marriage was on the rocks. 
Nothing seemed to work for us—until somebody on 
the set invited me to the Monday night meeting. That 
was the beginning of a new life for us.” 

He went on to describe their first group meeting, 
the misgiving with which they went, the unusual 
warmth of the friendships, the message. They raised 
their hands for prayer at the close. During coffee time 
a member took them aside, explained how one began 
the Christian life, and prayed with them. “This last 
year has been the greatest of our lives!” he exclaimed. 

Something else he said is important, though some 
will misunderstand, because it affords an insight into a 
phase of the problem. “Jesus Christ must want me in 
this business because I couldn’t do it otherwise. Every 
time I go before a camera I pray my life will be a wit- 
ness to the others working on the picture.” This raises 
the inevitable question: “Should these people quit 
Hollywood when they make a stand for Christ?” It 
would be unrealistic to pretend there are not those who, 
lured by prospects of popularity and riches, remain in 
pictures at the expense of their witness, but it is unjust 
to assume that all in the business are thus motivated. 

As a matter of fact, at least a dozen members of the 
Hollywood Group have discontinued their careers to 
obey what they considered a call to Christian service. 
There are some (as in other professions) who have 
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publicly identified themselves with the Church whose 
lives have been a reproach. But there are a large num- 
ber of genuine Christians who have prayerfully con- 
sidered their responsibility in light of the criticism they 
know to be forthcoming and their decision has been to 
remain in the profession believing it to be God's lead- 
ing, hoping to win their colleagues, many of whom 
do not have the slightest idea what authentic Chris- 
tianity is. 

Most of those won to Christ in Hollywood have been 
reached by the witness of local personalities. Whether 
they might have been reached otherwise is highly 
speculative. Christians in Hollywood represent a beach- 
head through which the Church has an opportunity 
to infiltrate the entire industry. This frontline witness 
demands hardy warriors and they desperately need sus- 
tained contact and a constant flow of prayer support. 
This problem in spiritual logistics ought to be borne 
largely by the Church outside. 

The issue is easily over-simplified. One who knows 
and loves Hollywood is tempted to whitewash it. Those 
uninformed or misinformed are apt to consign it en- 
tirely to the devil. Be that as it may, Hollywood is here 
to stay, part of the world for whom Christ died and to 
which he commissioned the Church to take the Gospel 
of divine love and judgment. Take an average run-of- 
the-mill cross section of humanity anywhere in America 
and you will find its counterpart in Hollywood. Ex- 
cluding the minority who make headlines, the people 
are disarmingly normal. Picture making is serious busi- 
ness and there is as little Cor much) commercialism 
and secularism among them as in any other industry. 
Generally they are misinformed about Christianity like 
the average secular American. They are not familiar 
with the Gospel, or if they are, do not associate it with 
personal need. For the most part Christianity is thought 
to be an ethic, nothing more, and comparing them- 
selves with the world outside, Hollywood people are 
inclined to feel their average is rather high. They are 
aware of the reputation Hollywood has and are ashamed 
of the incidents that justify it. But they feel, and 
rightly so, that most Hollywood folk are respectable and 
undeserving of the disparagement so readily directed at 
everyone in the colony. 


STARS THAT TWINKLE 


In the matter of virtue, Hollywood is outstanding in 
one respect. Show people as a whole are unusually 
charitable with a concern for the down-and-outer, a 
willingness to go the second mile that is peculiar to 
their kind. Unfortunately this charity is equated with 
genuine Christianity and inclines them to think they 
are as “religious” as most, and more so than many. 
This common caricature challenges Christians in the 


industry to bear faithful witness to the Gospel. No 
10° 





group in the writer's experience is more insistent for 
the Gospel or less willing to compromise. Believing 
no one can reach people in Hollywood like people in 
Hollywood, they accept as a divine mandate the respon- 
sibility to begin where they are to make disciples. 

It would be naive to assume that Hollywood will ever 
be wholly, or even mostly, Christian, any more than 
any other category of society. But in the darkness that 
is Hollywood there are stars that twinkle. In the motion 
picture capital there abides a dynamic fellowship of 
Christians demonstrating that Christ is contemporary 
and relevant, that the purpose of his incarnation was 
redemption. God has not left himself without a witness 

. not even in Hollywood! END 


[| Preacher in the Red 


THE GLORIOUS PROFESSION 


LasT YEAR I NEEDED new insurance on my car. In an 
insurance office a friendly lady pulled out a long applica- 
tion form and started asking questions. 

“What is your occupation?” I answered, “Pastor.” 
Shy as I am sometimes, I may have said this just not 
loud enough. Anyway, she wrote down what she under- 
stood me to say. The following interview was the result. 

“Do you use your car for your work or just for pleas- 
ure?” The question puzzled me somewhat but, after 
some soul-searching, I answered, “For both.” “Well, I 
mean,” she explained, “do you carry your tools in your 
car?” ‘That made me wonder whether you can call a 
pocket Bible a tool. But she went on to the next ques- 
tion. “Who is your employer?” “The Christian Re- 
formed Church of Brooks.” She looked at me, as if that 
was an unheard of precedent and finally brought out, 
“Are you employed full time by that church?” to which I 
could with conviction answer, “Yes.” This clear answer 
only seemed to add to the confusion. Now she tried to 
come down to my level of understanding and asked, 
“Well, you probably have a contract with that church, 
but eh—let me say—when you are through with that job, 
who will be your employer then?” Answer, “I won't get 
through with this job.” That proved almost too much 
for her. Although still smiling, there was that now-let’s- 
get-this-straight resolution in her voice as she said with 
emphasis on the last word, “Do you really mean to say 
that the Christian Reformed church provides steady 
employment for a plasterer!”—The Rev. Wi.1aMm L. 
Vanver Begx, Brooks, Alberta, Canada. 


For each report by a minister of the Gospel of an embarrassi 
moment in his life, Curistianrty Topay will pay $5 Cupon publi- 
cation). To be acceptable, anecdotes must narrate fecoaslly a 
personal experience, and must be previously unpublished. Contribu- 
tions should not exceed 250 mandi should be typed double-spaced, 
and bear the writer’s name and address. Upon nce, such 
contributions become the property of Curistianity Topay. 
Address letters to: Preacher in the Red, Curistianity Topay, 
Suite 1014 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
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r a short article it is difficult to present more than 
basic thoughts on so vast a problem as “prophetic 
time.” This subject has been our major study at the 
National Center of Scientific Research for several years. 

One’s concept of “time” in turn determines his con- 
cept of the world, of existence, of destiny. Like revela- 
tion, it has a natural meaning (the Greek rational and 
humanist) or the supernatural, gained from divine in- 
spiration. 


THE HELLENISTIC CONCEPT 


Greek humanism is historically responsible for the man- 
centered thinking that governs all civilization. Most 
authoritatively represented by Plato and Aristotle, it 
is devoid of revelation in the supernatural biblical sense, 
and is basically speculative. By metaphysical research 
the realities of “time” and of “eternity” are resolved as 
problems of being. Since in this speculative system 
God is the object and man the central subject, the 
knowledge of God, the relation of time to eternity, the 
nature of time, everything, in fact, becomes an ontologi- 
cal problem. 

In Platonic thought time is simply a mirror of eter- 
nity. It reflects the eternal, though itself not eternal. 
It is only an abstraction that breaks into the operation 
of the non-eternal cosmos, to call to mind periodically 
the eternal of which the temporal is the moving image. 
The circle is another Greek picture of time. Unrelated 
to a non-temporal eternity, and inserted into the cycle 
of ceaseless cosmic repetitions, the soul is a slave not 
only to its body and to the cosmos, but to time. 

Greek thought, therefore, associates the time cycle 
with spatial limitation, as well as with corruption and 
destruction. The soul’s longing for eternity is simply 
an unreflective intuition; since the soul is situated be- 
yond time, any insertion into time is ontologically con- 
tradictory. The Greek notion thus invalidates all 
thought of divine appearance and incarnation in time. 
It spoils any Christian possibility of salvation and of 
eternal life. 

Professor Oscar Cullmann has convincingly shown 
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the essential conflict between the Greek and biblical 
time concepts (Christ et le temps, Delachaux et Niestle, 
1947). Other writers such as Holscher, G. Schrenk, 
Jean Guitton, M. Doerne, G. Delling, likewise indicate 
that biblical time can be translated diagramatically only 
as a line (and not as a closed circle) which begins at 
creation and whose end is in God. The center of this 
line is Christ. The end points, whether historically 
determined or not, are moments chosen by God (kairoi), 
and fixed in the history of revelation (e.g., creation and 
parousia), as major landmarks in the time expanse 
called aeon in the New Testament. These prescribed 
points relate to infinity in two ways: from the point 
of view of the other world they are located in terms of 
creation; from that of this world, they are located in 
terms of the parousia. Without this no idea of time 
would be possible. 

The straight and ascending characteristic of time 
(whose crucial point is Jesus Christ) is significant, 
Cullmann asserts, for both prophetic time and New 
Testament time specifically. But we must reject his 
assertion that Christianity and Judaism locate the 
imaginary center of the time-line in two radically dif- 
ferent positions (p. 58). If we consider the situation 
not from the view of mere history but from the cus- 
tomary view of revelation (that is to say, prophetically), 
it is impossible to speak of different positions. We 
must speak rather of different perspectives. 

For the prophet whose message is essentially 
“Christo-centric,” the imaginary center of the time 
line was future. For the Christian, the center is in 
the past. One is the perspective of anticipation, the 
other, the perspective of fulfillment. But Christ yet 
remains for both the center point of time. 

The harmony of biblical revelation demands the 
same time center for both Old and New Testament 
economies. It must be located in the future (prophetic 
perspective) and in the past (Christian perspective ). 

Thereby we show that the great moments set forth 
by prophetic history are none other than the “times” 
that Jesus was to fulfill (Gal. 4:4). What are these 
times? They are the incidents, the acts, the circum- 
stances sprung from a divine decree, generally asso- 
ciated with men chosen by God, whose purpose (either 
plainly or typologically expressed) is always the ful- 
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fillment of the plan of salvation of the world. 

The prophetic time line—in the past, in the future, 
as in the present—is always the line of Christ. He who 
was predestined before the foundation of the world 
for his role of mediator, as the divine Logos ushered in 
at creation the line that he carried forward through the 
prophetic mystery of the old covenant, and through 
his incarnation and glorification. This line will termi- 
nate at the end of the present world with the establish- 
ment of the new heavens and the new earth, where 
God will be all in all (I Cor. 15:28). 

Unity of revelation is assured in Jesus Christ, “the 
Alpha and Omega, the first and the last, the beginning 
and the end” (Rev. 22:13). It is in this train of 
thought that Calvin wrote: “The covenant made with 
the ancient fathers in its substance and truth, is so like 
ours that one can say it is one with it. It differs only 
in the mode of administration. . . . So that nothing will 
hinder the promise made in the Old and in the New 
Testaments from remaining always the same, and 
Jesus Christ from being the unique foundation of one 
and of the other” (Institutes II, ch. 10,2, and 11,1). 
We can, indeed, speak of Christ as the crucial Center 
and the sovereign norm for the history of revelation. 


PROPHECY AND TIME 


Contrary to the Greek cycle theory, the linear concept 
of time would say in relation to prophetic thought: 

Time is not an abstraction. It is not a question of a 
spatially conceived here-below and next world ontologi- 
cally irreconcilable. It is rather the past, the present 
and the future at whose center revelation is accom- 
plished without breaking continuity. 

Time is not opposed to God. It has its source in 
God. God is the originator of time. He is the begin- 
ning of it (Gen. 1:1). He is master of it (cf. Ps. 75:3; 
102:14; Hab. 2:3; Deut. 2:21; Exod. 13:10; 18:26, 
etc.). He is the end of it (Rev. 22:13). 

Time is not opposed to eternity. Revelation sum- 
mons the insertion of eternity into time. The message 
of salvation implies the mystery of the incarnation. 
Between eternity and time there is no absolutely quali- 
tative difference. 

The expression eternity (olam) traverses all prophetic 
literature; it reveals the relationship of unbroken time 
(God’s unlimited time) to portions of time brought 
about by this very unbroken, unlimited time. (Con- 
cerning this concept of olam, see H. Sasse, Theo- 
logischen Worterbuch, Zum N.T., T.I-). 

Prophecy does not know a God outside of time. Be- 
cause it inserts God into time, it calls man to partici- 
pate in the eternity which is the prerogative of God's 
time. 

Whatever may be the aspects common to our time 
and to eternity, God alone can comprehend the full 
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extent and know the measure of time. For he alone 
reigns over time. In his infinite and eternal being he 
does not permit man to reign over time. Ability to live 
only moment by moment with no power to embrace the 
totality of times that comprise the stages of sanctifica- 
tion, the stages toward completeness, toward perfect 
access to God, this is the trial and enigma of time. 

Although God enters our time (for he is Spirit and 
he is God), man (for he is carnal) cannot yet enter 
into the time of God. While God has placed eternity 
(olam) into the heart of man (the original Hebrew 
says expressly: “God has placed eternity [olam] in their 
heart” [Eccl. 3:11], the problem is that of its realiza- 
tion by faith. Notwithstanding certain joys of eternity 
already experienced, man is for the present withheld 
from fullest realization of promised blessings (salvation, 
justice, happiness). 

Certainly this ordeal is of an entirely different nature 
from that which may haunt Platonic minds. For the 
Bible believer, the trial is of a purely spiritual and 
moral nature. It is a thirst to possess, a longing of the 
soul created in God’s image and regenerated, destined 
to live in his presence and to partake of his glory (cf. 
Deut. 14:2; 1 Pet. 2:9-10). The believer knows that 
after death he will attain to his glorious calling. He 
can already live it mysteriously by faith. But the im- 
possibility of living it presently in its absolute meaning 
is distressing to him. The circumstances of time, the 
moments imposed by limitations of space and corporeal- 
ity account for man’s longing after God. 

“Oh, if you would rend the skies and descend!” 
(Isa. 64:1). This is the cry of the prophet who 
knows that God surmounts the limitations of our time, 
that he consents “to descend” from above into our 
hereness, and that the “rending” of the heavens will be 
actually consummated in Christ (cf. Isa. 53). 

“My soul within me languishes in waiting” (Job 
19:27). This is Job’s confession, who seemingly un- 
justly tested physically and materially knows, neverthe- 
less, that his God is accessible to him, that he will see 
him with his eyes when liberated from the flesh, that 
this “redemptor” God (Goel) will be gracious to him 
(cf. Job 19:25-28). 

Between the sighing of Job or of Isaiah, who interpret 
the believer's longing for the destiny to which God 
invites him, and the Greek philosophers’ unanswered 
plea for liberation from an eternal time cycle empty of 
God, looms the gulf separating followers of the biblical 
God offered in Jesus Christ from the followers of 
human reason which expires in its impossible quest of 
a God in its image. Here below, under restrictions of 
the flesh and of temporality, the believer may suffer 
and weep. But he does not grieve as those without 
hope (I Thess. 4:13). He knows that eternity will 
transcend the limitations of time. END 
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i ie the early Christians belief in the second coming 
of Christ was not a matter of speculation and con- 
troversy. Rather it was a gospel to be proclaimed as 
making meaningful the entire scope of the Christian 
message. The preaching and writings of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets focused always upon the promised in- 
carnation of God in Jesus Christ as the event in history 
which would give purpose to their utterances. So also 
the proclamations of the New Testament preachers and 
writers point ever to the second coming of Jesus Christ 
at the culmination of history as that “one far-off divine 
event, to which the whole creation moves.” There is 
no book or message in the New Testament which does 
not expressly declare or imply the return of our Lord 
as that “blessed hope” of those whose trust is fixed in 
him. 

If this event was of such vital importance to the orig- 
inal heralds of salvation, not in the field of dialectics 
but as a message of assurance and hope, should not 
modern evangels rescue it from the realm of division 
to make of it the factor of unity that gives completeness 
to our gospel? To that end, therefore, let us consider 


“The Gospel of the Blessed Hope.” 
THE SECOND COMING AND HISTORY 


Preceding our text the Apostle Paul declared, “For the 
grace of God that bringeth salvation to all men, hath 
appeared [marginal reading], teaching us that . . . we 
should live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this pres- 
ent world; looking for that blessed hope. . . .” In this 
passage the apostle runs the entire gamut of history 
from eternity to eternity—past, present, and future. 
“For the grace of God . . . hath appeared.” Here is 
the past, both immediate and remote. Stated in these 
words is the incarnation of God in Christ Jesus, the 
“Lamb slain from the foundation of the world” (Rev. 
13:8), who “was made flesh, and dwelt among us... 


Herschel H. Hobbs is a native of Alabama. Howard College, 
where he received the A.B. degree in 1932, conferred on 
him an honorary D.D. degree in 1941. He also holds the 
Th.M. and Ph.D. degrees from Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary. Pastor of First Baptist Church, Oklahoma City, 
he is an active leader in the Southern Baptist Convention. 





T he Gospel of the Blessed Hope 


HERSCHEL H. HOBBS 


Looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the great God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ—CTitus 2:13). 


full of grace and truth” (John 1:14). 

“Teaching us that . . . we should live soberly, right- 
eously, and godly, in this present world.” These words 
point to the continuing present both for the writer and 
his readers in succeeding generations. While the gospel 
has a past in retrospect and a future in anticipation, it 
is ever present in its application. We are in error if 
we think of those people who were contemporary with 
Jesus and the apostles as living in a vacuum apart from 
the everyday pressures of life. They were men of like 
passions as we are, beset with the same temptations. 
They strived and failed, attempted and accomplished, 
even as we do. “Denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts” as they sought to live “soberly, righteously, and 
godly” was to them a struggle no less than it is to us. 

“Looking for that blessed hope”—before them beck- 
oned the unfolding future, with its promise of victory 
and vindication. The dawn of a better tomorrow kept 
first-century men on their feet just as certainly as it 
does twentieth-century men. Is not this the part played 
by the “blessed hope” in the lives of Christian people 
of every age? Without it, how quickly the early Chris- 
tians would have been overwhelmed in the maelstrom 
of persecution, hardships and tribulation! How would 
we go another step if suddenly that hope should dim? 

That this is true may be seen even by a hurried 
examination of the teachings of Jesus. When John the 
Baptist came preaching that the kingdom of heaven 
was at hand, the entire land was awakened from cen- 
turies of lethargic sleep. The One for whom they and 
their fathers had been looking was soon to appear! In- 
termittently throughout Jesus’ earthly ministry this en- 
thusiasm arose, but finally their hopes entered his grave 
with him. But when Jesus appeared alive, a foretaste 
of a more “glorious appearing,” their hope was resur- 
rected also. 

It was because Jesus knew what was in man that he 
constantly held up before them the promise of his re- 
turn. To the dual fact of Jesus’ resurrection and prom- 
ised reappearing at the end of the age, more than to 
any other, may we attribute this patient endurance. 
That they regarded his second coming as imminent is 
evidence of their faithfulness to his exhortation to 
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watch and be ready (Matt. 24:44-51). 

If we apply this same principle to every Christian 
generation even until now, and project it into the un- 
certain future, we shall see the tremendous place that 
the “blessed hope” occupies in the meaning of history. 
Apart from it life on this earth is truly what Shake- 
speare in Macbeth said that it is: 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


But in the light of the “blessed hope” every segment 
of history, even of our lives, takes on infinite meaning. 
By it we can read the history of nations and civiliza- 
tions with fresh understanding. In it we learn “the 
meaning of our tears.” The youth cut down in the 
early morning hours of life before he has had oppor- 
tunity to try his wings of aspiration and desire! The 
aged, having run the gamut of life, yet with seemingly 
infinite potential unrealized! The defeat of truth amid 
the triumph of wrong! The yawning grave as it opens 
to receive all the earthly remains of those whom we 
have loved, and lost—for a while! 

But at the very moment when our eyes are dimmed 
by the darkness of frustration, we hear the voice of 
Jesus, “Look up!” and see the “glorious appearing of the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” And in that 
light we no longer see through a glass darkly or blurred, 
but face to face. 

It is no wonder then that Paul on Mars Hill climaxed 
his philosophy of history with these words, “Because 
he hath appointed a day, in the which he will judge 
the world in righteousness by that man whom he hath 
ordained. . . .” (Acts 17:31). Those who knew the 
teachings of Jesus would readily recognize the impli- 
cation of the “blessed hope.” It is as though the apostle 
had bound up the ingredients of history in one neat 
package. Beginning with the creation (Acts 17:24b.- 
30), coming finally to that great day of the Lord when 
all wrongs would be righted, all sin punished, all right- 
eousness rewarded, when there would be a “new heaven 
and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness” 


CII Pet. 3:13). 
THE SECOND COMING AND REDEMPTION 


It is in the light of the “blessed hope” and its attendant 
event, the judgment, that we can best understand a 
further word of our text: “looking for . . . the glorious 
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appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ; who gave himself for us, that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity. . . .” 

The Scriptures picture the “blessed hope” as one of 
terror for some (Rev. 6:15-17) and great joy for others 
CII Tim. 4:8). The difference is to be found in the 
word redemption. Knowing this, “our great God and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ . . . gave himself for us, that 
he might redeem us. . . .” 

But redemption itself has little or no meaning apart 
from the second coming of Christ. Certainly the death 
of Jesus would have been empty apart from his resur- 
rection. To this truth the Scriptures testify abundantly. 
But if we remove the “blessed hope” we are still with- 
out God aad without hope in this world. If we are 
redeemed for this life only, then we are of all men 
most miserable. Herein is the full meaning of our 
Lord’s words, “I go to prepare a place for you... I 
will come again, and receive you unto myself. . . .” 
(John 14:3). The Old Testament saints were saved by 
grace through faith, looking forward in the assurance 
that Christ would come. Likewise, New Testament 
saints are saved by grace through faith, looking not only 
backward to the fact that he came, but looking forward 
to the “blessed hope” when he will come again. 

In the New Testament we find a word more com- 
prehensive than redemption—salvation. Actually it is 
threefold in meaning: instantaneous, or redemption 
from the power of sin; continuing, or growth in grace 
and in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ; ulti- 
mate, or our final glorification in heaven. It was to this 
last that the author of Hebrews referred when he said, 
“So Christ was once [once for all] offered to bear the 
sins of many; and unto them that look for him shall 
he appear the second time without [apart from] sin 
unto salvation” (9:28). 

The first coming of our Lord was to the end that 
whosoever would believe in him should not perish but 
have everlasting life. Innately man was immortal, but 
in his lost condition immortality held for him only 
dread and despair. Immortality separated from God is 
spiritual death (Rom. 6:23; John 5:29f.). In his death, 
therefore, Jesus in our stead suffered the penalty for 
sin; in his resurrection he triumphed over sin and 
death to the end that he might redeem us from sin and 
become the earnest of our resurrection from the dead. 
But to what end? 

Had the story ended there the disciples might well 
have looked longingly and despairingly into the clouds 
hovering over Olivet’s brow, knowing that they were 
left as orphans (John 14:18, literal translation) in the 
world. To be sure, Jesus’ promise, “I will come to you,” 
involved the coming of the Holy Spirit, but it included 
far more. This the disciples would remember as the 
angels said, “This same Jesus . . . shall come in like 
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manner. .. .” (Acts 1:11). Down the road over which 
they must travel were persecution and death, but al- 
ways beyond was the “blessed hope” of his glorious 
return, that where he was there would they be also. 
Their corruptible and mortal bodies would die, but 
awaiting them were those that are immortal and incor- 
ruptible. Soon in their ears would be heard the angry 
shouts of mobs that opposed their labors of love, but 
always in their hearts they heard from heaven the 
“shout” of the Lord, “with the voice of the archangel, 
and with the trump of God!” (I Thess. 4:16). They 
might see their fellow-Christians fall by the sword, but 
with assurance that “the dead in Christ shall rise first: 
then we which are alive and remain shall be caught 
up together with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord 
in the air: and so shall we ever be with the Lord” 
(I Thess. 4:16-17). And in these words they found 
comfort, strength, and a “blessed hope.” 

The Old Testament prophet avidly but futilely 
sought to grasp this truth. “For since the beginning of 
the world men have not heard, nor perceived by the 
ear, neither hath the eye seen, O God, beside thee, 
what he hath prepared for him that waiteth for him” 
CIsa. 64:4; cf. I Cor. 2:9). “But God hath revealed 
them unto us by his Spirit. . . .” (I Cor. 2:10). With 
the inspired seer on Patmos, therefore, we have an even 
more “blessed hope” as in anticipation we stand before 
the great white throne to see our names written in the 
Lamb’s book of life. Beyond that we behold a new 
heaven and a new earth wherein the tabernacle of God 
is with men, where there will be no more tears, pain, 
sorrow, or death. Where “there shall be no more curse: 
but the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in it; 
and his servants shall serve him: and they shall see his 
face; and his name shall be in their foreheads. And 
there shall be no night there; and they need no candle, 
neither light of the sun; for the Lord God giveth them 
light: and they shall reign for ever and ever” (Rev. 
22:3-5). 


THE SECOND COMING AND EVANGELISM 


Returning to our text we find that the apostle points 
out the historical purpose of our redemption in Christ, 
that he might “purify unto himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good words.” Here we have the suggestion 
of evangelism, which also finds its ultimate meaning 
in the “blessed hope.” 

As Jesus and his apostles climbed the Mount of 
Olives they inquired if at that time he would restore 
the kingdom to Israel. To which Jesus replied, “It is 
not for you to know the times or the seasons, which 
the Father hath put in his own power. But ye shall 
receive power, after that the Holy Ghost [Spirit] is 
come upon you: and ye shall be witnesses unto me both 
in Jerusalem, and in all Judaea, and in Samaria, and 


unto the uttermost part of the earth” (Acts 1:6-8). Im- 
mediately thereafter he ascended into heaven. As the 
disciples gazed heavenward two men in white apparel 
told them of his return, asking why they stood gazing 
after him. Implied in their words is insistence that they 
be about the Lord’s business which he had a moment 
before committed to their care, the task of evangelism. 

Thus we discover a twofold relation between evan- 
gelism and the “blessed hope.” In the first place, they 
had a message to declare, for the gospel of the kingdom 
must “be preached in all the world for a witness unto 
all nations; and then shall the end come” (Matt. 
24:14). In this there is a twofold urgency: all nations 
must hear the gospel before he comes; and he cannot 
come until they do. In the meanwhile he waits “expect- 
ing till his enemies be made his footstool” CHeb. 
10:13). 

Still again, as stewards of the gospel the followers 
of Christ must give an account of their stewardship at 
his coming. It is no simple thing to have this treasure 
in earthen vessels! The knowledge of what awaits lost 
men in the judgment should weigh heavily upon our 
hearts. Paul realized this when he said, “Knowing 
therefore the terror of the Lord, we persuade men. . . .” 
CII Cor. 5:11). The Bible tells us that if we fail to 
do so, and they perish, then their blood is on our hands. 

Harking back to our text we find a dual emphasis in 
evangelism, both of which are related to the “blessed 
hope.” In the first place, Christ is purifying unto him- 
self a peculiar people. This end is accomplished not 
only in redemption but in progressive sanctification of 
his followers that they might become fit instruments 
in his service. The incentive for this is not only our 
changed natures, love for Christ and passion for lost 
souls. It is further found in the knowledge of our 
Lord’s return. To this end Peter, after declaring the 
fact of the Lord’s certain return, exhorts, “Seeing then 
that all these things shall be dissolved, what manner 
of persons ought ye to be in all holy conversation 
[manner of life] and goodness” CII Pet. 3:11). He con- 
cludes with the practical advice, “Wherefore [in view 
of the Lord’s return], beloved, seeing that ye look for 
such things, be diligent that ye may be found of him 
in peace, without spot, and blameless” (Verse 14). 

As belief in the imminent return of our Lord is con- 
ducive to holy living, the loss of that conviction pro- 
duces the opposite effect. This may be seen today as 
it was in the first century. In this light we understand 
Peter's warning: “I stir up your minds by way of re- 
membrance . . . knowing this first, that there shall come 
in the last days scoffers, walking after their own lusts, 
and saying, Where is the promise of his coming?” CII 
Pet. 3:1, 3-4). Quite naturally such conduct negates 
one’s Christian influence, making it impossible for one 


to fulfill his stewardship of the gospel. 
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In the second place, a purified people must be “zeal- 
ous of good works.” Many good people are good for 
nothing. Thus in the Christian’s life there must be not 
only a negative attitude by which he abstains from evil 
practices. In addition there must be the positive ele- 
ment of zeal with regard to good works. That this latter 
attitude involves a proper regard to the “blessed hope” 
may be seen in the many warnings of Jesus. This is 
the sense of his warning regarding constant readiness 
(Matt. 24:44). He is the “faithful and wise servant” 
who uses his peculiar position “go give them meat in 
due season,” or to share with other the life which has 
been placed in his charge. On the other hand, he is 
an “evil servant” who says in his heart, “My lord de- 
layeth his coming,” and “shall begin to smite his fellow- 
servants, and to eat and drink with the drunken,” or 
to use his peculiar privilege for personal pleasures. 

In the same vein do we understand the parable of 
the talents (Matt. 25:14-30). To “his own servants” 
the Lord has entrusted “his goods” during his absence. 
Two servants proved to be good stewards, while a third, 
honest but indolent, became a “wicked and slothful 
servant.” “After a long time (author’s italics) the lord 
of those servants cometh, and reckoneth with them” 
(Verse 19). The details of this reckoning are too well 
known to require delineation. Had there been a daily 


expectancy on the part of the one servant certainly his 
attitude with respect to his stewardship would have 
been different. 

Do we need to apply this evident truth? Daily con- 
duct in personal righteousness and faithful stewardship 
of the gospel will be in direct proportion to one’s atti- 
tude toward the personal return of the Lord. What we 
are and what we do today will be determined largely 
by the degree of expectancy we have as to the immi- 
nence of the “blessed hope.” If properly regarded the 
day-to-day matters of our lives will take on a different 
degree of importance. Proper perspective will give pre- 
cedence to personal righteousness and positive witness- 
ing over the social and economic pursuits which absorb 
our energies and passions. 

Of surpassing importance, therefore, are the words 
of Jesus, “Watch therefore, for ye know neither the 
day nor the hour wherein the Son of man cometh” 
(Matt. 25:13, author’s italics). 

We see, therefore, the vital place that the gospel of 
the “blessed hope” occupies in every phase of life. It 
gives meaning to the broad scope of history, to our 
personal redemption, and to the practical element of 
evangelism. To this end let us exalt it not as a subject 
of debate and speculation, but as the incentive and end 
of holy and effective living. END 





A Bag With Holes 


RICHARD ALLEN BODEY 


N” York State voters in November approved a 
constitutional amendment legalizing bingo when 
sponsored by churches, charities and other non-profit 
organizations. This is sufficient commentary on the 
entrenched position gambling has come to occupy in 
mid-century America. Yet the Church of Christ has 
yet to raise its voice unitedly and effectively against 
this critical threat. 

From whatever viewpoint we assess it, the practice 
of gambling condemns itself as a revelation of man’s 
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folly and wickedness. A remark of the prophet Haggai 
is pertinent, spoken in another context but with all 
the pungent sarcasm of God’s messenger: “He who 
earns wages earns wages to put them into a bag with 
holes.” Once it is realized that gambling is indeed “a 
bag with holes,” the individual Christian can formu- 
late his personal course of action intelligently and in 
obedience to the command of our Lord and Master 
Jesus Christ. And Christians together can make the 
voice of the Church heard. 

Gambling has been defined as “participation in any 
game of chance in which a prize is offered to the winner 
at the loser’s loss.” Thus, three factors are essential to 
gambling: a prize, a decisive element of chance, and a 
consideration, or a price. Gambling is, therefore, one 
of the means by which human beings consciously seek 
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to satisfy certain desires to which their corrupted na- 
ture is bound to a greater or lesser degree. What then 
are those desires? 

The strongest and most destructive is coveteousness, 
the passion for a better temporal state. The gambler, 
professional and amateur alike, is gripped by an op- 
pressive discontent with Providence and the lot thereby 
assigned to him. He will take almost any risk for 
monetary gain. His philosophy of happiness is crudely 
materialistic and is spelled out in dollar signs. Con- 
versely, from his vantage point misery and financial 
mediocrity are synonymous. The Bible singes covet- 
ousness with an unmistakable curse. It is singled out 
for special prohibition in the tenth commandment of 
the Decalogue. St. Paul castigates the love of money 
as the polluted fountain which spouts forth streams of 
iniquity. Elsewhere covetousness is equated with 
idolatry, which makes it a violation of the first of 
Sinai’s awesome laws, “Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me.” 

Gambling is rooted in indolence. The gambler does 
not propose to climb the ladder of material success 
rung by rung through hard but honest toil; he hopes 
to leap to the heights in one jump. He wants some- 
thing for nothing. There are only two honorable ways 
to the acquisition of things: by labor, which includes 
legitimate investment, and by gift, which includes in- 
heritance. Apart from the latter, no one has title to 
personal gain except in exchange for time, effort, or 
money. This is the decree of Providence, the eco- 
nomic law of the universe, but the gambler boldly 
defies it. 

Gambling stems from hatred of monotony, the de- 
sire for excitement. In itself this is not necessarily evil, 
for man was created to enjoy adventures. This natural 
bent explains the hero worship which is no respecter 
of either age or intelligence. But here the moral ques- 
tion is one of fulfillment. To deliberately make oneself 
a pawn of Lady Luck is to contradict the mind and 
will of God. To crave excitement to the point of 
taking uncontrollable risks recklessly is to reveal an 
inner spiritual void. It is to admit that one has no 
stabilizing purpose in life, no reliable creed, and no 
workable scale of values. 


WHAT GAMBLING DOES 
As for the effect of gambling upon the individual, it 


invariably shrivels the character and strips a man of 
any shred of respectability. Since gambling is born 
of indolence, it is not surprising that surrender to it 
confirms the gambler in idleness. Increasingly he 
despises all honest employment; and if he must work, 
he works at less than maximum efficiency, squandering 
both time and interest on his gambling. His vicious 
habit saps his integrity, and he tries to cheat in order 








to make his wins more probable. He further forfeits 
his sense of human values and becomes immunized 
to the needs and suffering of others. His gain is an- 
other’s loss, yet the fact never sends so much as a 
ripple of sympathy across the chords of his heart. 

When President McKinley lay on his death bed, 
bets of $1,000 were made as to whether or not he 
would still be alive at a given hour. There is no more 
ghastly scene in history than that of the Roman sol- 
diers carelessly tossing dice at the foot of the Cross 
for the possession of Christ's homespun robe. These 
Romans never heard the seven words of redeeming 
love which fell from his lips. They were bewitched 
by a pair of dice. 

The gambler’s covetousness entices him to take risks 
he cannot afford. He is convinced that with the next 
turn of the wheel he will win. But the games more 
often than not are fraudulently fixed—even capricious 
chance cannot smile on whom it will—and the man 
loses again. Still he plays on, for as the saying goes, 
“a quitter never wins,” and members of the trade mark 
him for a “sucker.” 

The gambling habit ends in outrageous debts. These 
in turn drag a once upright citizen down into the 
gutters of crime and violence. Some years ago a Post- 
master General stated that there were more dismissals 
from his department for dishonesty traceable to gam- 
bling than for drunkenness. In 1947, $400 million 
were embezzled; and from 30 to 75 per cent of this 
amount was seized by the holders of gambling debts. 
The game of chance is the first toll gate on the road 
to crime. Nor is it unusual for the gambler to end 
among alcoholics and suicides. Within a twelve-year 
period in Great Britain there were 156 successful or 
attempted suicides, 719 cases of theft and embezzle- 
ment, and 442 bankruptcies, all the products of gam- 
bling. 

Not everyone who gambles reaps such a sordid fate, 
just as the moderate drinker does not inevitably become 
a hardened alcoholic. But these are the potential ends 
which face every gambler. Infinitely worse, the vice 
always sears and deadens the soul. The testimony of 
Jerry McAuley, who after his reclamation from the 
depths of sin by the sovereign grace of God, supervised 
New York City’s famous Bowery Mission, is pertinent. 
McAuley said that he saw scores of drunkards saved, 
debauchees cleansed, and common thieves redeemed, 
but he could count on his fingers the gamblers who 
responded to the invitation of Christ in the Bowery 
mission. 


SOCIAL EFFECTS OF GAMBLING 


Although its greatest temptations are introduced 
through society, gambling is, oddly enough, undeniably 
anti-social. This, of course, follows naturally upon its 
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corruption of individuals, for society is but the sum 
of individual human beings. What affects the indi- 
vidual must make its impact for good or ill upon 
society. Because Jesus Christ intensifies the social obli- 
gations of his followers, we must be concerned with 
the effects of gambling on this level also. 

The first and primary institution that gambling 
attacks is the home. When a man takes to gambling, 
his home is eased out of the vital center of his life 
and is rivalled by this deadly outside interest. Often 
in the wake of extravagant gambling expenses come 
the collapse of the home, the decay of a marriage, and 
the tearing of family ties. If the home and marriage 
survive at all, the gambler’s wife and children are 
often forced to exist in material discomfort and eco- 
nomic insecurity. This is true not only of the pro- 
fessional gambler but of the amateur as well. Indeed, 
many a gambler leaves his family at his death under 
a cloud of disgrace born of debts they did not incur 
and cannot hope to pay. 

Beyond the deprivation of the gambler’s family, 
there is an insidious connection between the gambler’s 
table and syndicated crime. The vast majority of per- 
centage men are nothing but cheap swindlers who 
defraud the public. Gambling most abounds in dis- 
tricts already infamous for lawlessness, gang warfare, 
and prostitution. Senate investigations have shown 
that gambling has been adopted as the basic source of 
income by the organized criminals of this country who 
were driven out of the bootlegging racket with the 
repeal of prohibition. 

The history of gambling in our nation is replete 
with frightening records of powerful alliances between 
gamblers and disreputable politicians. Without cast- 
ing suspicion on the rank and file of honest office hold- 
ers, let us face the lurid fact that not a few politicians 
occupy posts purchased for them by gambling profits 
and not a few others have sold their honor at the 
gambler’s bid for protection and exemption from legal 
prosecution. It has been conservatively estimated by 
reliable authorities that the racketeers spend more than 
$4 billion annually in the seduction of political off- 
cials and nominees. 

All of us know what gambling occasionally does to 
wholesome athletics, both amateur and professional. 
In general, attempts to undermine the sportsmanship 
of rival teams in commercialized sports are unsuccess- 
ful. But the pressure is there, and now and then we 
read of a contest that has purposely been “thrown” 
because one or more players could not resist the glitter 
of gold. 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF GAMBLING 


If gambling wrecks the individual and demoralizes 
society, it also disrupts and impairs the economy. 
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It is responsible for a perilous distribution of capital. 
The winners in all public games collect only a small 
percentage of the loser’s loss, the larger portion being 
seized by the crooked operators. Thus exorbitant sums 
of money which otherwise might be channeled into 
the promotion of the public welfare are not only taken 
out of circulation but are diverted into the soiled hands 
and bulging pockets of an irresponsible clique. This 
is no minor consideration; as early as 1832 the money 
spent by Americans on lottery tickets alone amounted 
to $66 million, five times the total budget of the 
Federal government for the same year. Recently it 
was estimated that the proceeds from organized gam- 
bling are in excess of $20 billion annually. 

Those who loiter around the gambling dens consti- 
tute a severe loss of manpower in our economy. And 
the personnel occupied with the operation of the 
gambling machine are beyond count. To this man- 
power loss we must add the diminished productivity 
of the amateur gamblers who approach their daily tasks 
unenthusiastically and with a double mind. This much 
is certain: A nation of gamblers will not long be able 
to hold a place of influence in the world today, nor 
will it be able to cope with the menace of a spreading 
totalitarian philosophy of the magnitude of Soviet 
Communism. 

Because gambling breeds lawlessness, it causes the 
crime bill to soar. The demand for larger police forces 
can be met only by a sizable increase in taxation. It is 
an arresting fact that the city of Reno, Nevada, where 
gambling is legalized, with a population of only 35,000, 
maintains a police force of 80. Relief agencies likewise 
complain that legalized gambling adds to their burden. 
On the one hand, it slashes their receipts by drying up 
both the financial resources and the charitable inclina- 
tions of the participants. On the other hand, by im- 
poverishing a noticeable percentage of the gambling 
public it commits more people to their care. 

A bag with holes! Who can find a better descrip- 
tion of gambling? 


GAMBLING WITHIN THE CHURCH 


The most vital problem, however, concerns gambling 
within the Christian Church. Those who sanction the 
practice usually commend it on the ground that it is 
an easy and lucrative method of raising funds for the 
Church and its inadequately supported projects. The 
financial condition of the Church in general is indeed 
a cause for grave concern. But it is an affront to the 
Church to insinuate that apart from the aid of gam- 
bling it either cannot or will not uphold the program 
assigned it by the Lord. 

Is gambling, then, the solution to the financial prob- 
lems of the Church? Indeed not. The fact is that the 


larger part of the proceeds (Continued on page 25) 
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A LAYMAN and lus Faith 


THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH 


WE wriTE FROM a sense of deep concern 
and because of the conviction that Amer- 
ica is being destroyed from within—one 
of the sources of destruction being man’s 
desecration of the Sabbath Day. 

§ In writing on this subject we have no 
intention of becoming involved in argu- 
ment. There are those who speak of the 
Sabbath as the Lord’s Day, others call it 
Sunday, and still others prefer to speak 
of the First Day of the Week. 

Nor do we intend to become involved 
in an argument between those who keep 
the original Sabbath of the Jews, and 
those who observe the first day of the 
week, although we believe New Testa- 
ment evidence fully supports the gen- 
erally accepted keeping of the Christian 
Sabbath, our modern “Sunday.” 
€ The setting aside of one day in seven 
as a day of rest and worship did not 
originate with the Jews, nor does it ap- 
pear for the first time in the law of Moses. 

At the conclusion of God’s work of cre- 
ating the world we are told: “and he 
rested on the seventh day from all his 
work which he had made. And God 
blessed the seventh day, and sanctified 
it” (Gen. 2:2,3). 

Here God laid down a principle of 

life which has never been set aside and 
which mankind violates to his own great 
loss. We believe that God established a 
ratio between work and physical and 
spiritual rest from which flow rich bless- 
ings to those who order their lives 
thereby. 
« Here in America today only a small 
minority honor this principle and there 
is abundant evidence that the Lord’s Day 
is increasingly becoming a holiday, not a 
holy day. This tendency is found with 
church members and is intensified by 
commercial interests whose concern is 
mammon, not God. 

Within the church there are also those 
who would demonstrate their “freedom 
from the law” by ignoring or belittling 
the importance of the Sabbath. In so 
doing they forget that while the Chris- 
tian is free from the Jewish law and 
saved by grace and grace alone, this in 
no way relieves him from the moral law. 

Also, within the church may be found 
others who feel that secularism has so 
destroyed the Christian Sabbath as to 
make an adjustment necessary, even sug- 
gesting that the main worship service be 
on Thursday evening with communion 


service on Monday morning, thereby 
leaving the weekend free for recreation 
and other secular pursuits. 

But most dangerous of all is the phi- 
losophy which ignores the reason for the 
Sabbath and the blessings flowing from 
it to those who regard it as God's day. 

There is every reason to believe that 
there is operating in nature a law which 
makes a day of rest and spiritual re- 
freshment necessary for mankind. The 
physical effect on those who work seven 
days a week is a demonstrable fact; efh- 
ciency wanes and in time becomes so 
impaired as to greatly lessen the useful- 
ness of the individual. Furthermore, 
those who have never known or have 
turned from one day in seven as a day 
for spiritual refreshment find their in- 
terest in such matters fade away and with 
it spiritual and moral judgments blunted. 

Our Lord made it abundantly clear 
that a legalistic attitude to the Sabbath 
destroys the spirit which should pervade 
the day. He scandalized the Jews by 
doing good, by healing the sick and sanc- 
tioning acts of mercy. Some details of 
the Sabbath as outlined in the law of 
Moses cannot be translated into the life 
of the Christian for they were largely 
restrictive and geared to the law as a 
whole, but the principle of rest from 
labor and the reed for spiritual refresh- 
ment abide. 

The Ten Commandments have never 
been abrogated. It is still wrong to kill, 
to steal, to commit adultery. We are still 
obligated to God and to our neighbor, 
although the basis of these obligations has 
changed. To deny the validity of one 
day in seven as a day of rest and spiritual 
refreshment is to miss one of God's great 
gifts to mankind. 

Although the prophet Isaiah was 
speaking directly to wayward Israel, his 
words on the Sabbath ring down through 
the centuries to speak to Christians today 
and their relevance for our time is proven 
by the effect a reverent attitude to the 
Lord’s Day has on those who so observe 
it: “If thou turn away thy foot from the 
Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on my 
holy day; and call the Sabbath a delight, 
the holy of the Lord, honourable; and 
shalt honour him, not doing thine own 
ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor 
speaking thine own words; then shalt 
thou delight thyself in the Lord; and I 
will cause thee to ride on the high places 


of the earth, and feed thee with the heri- 
tage of Jacob thy father: for the mouth 
of the Lord hath spoken it” (Isa. 58:13). 
€ As the “Continental Sabbath” devel- 
oped in England and Europe, the influ- 
ence of the church waned. Or, the pro- 
cess may have been just the reverse. In 
any case, we see exactly the same trend 
in America today. The prophets of old 
inveighed against Israel for her sins and 
again and again included the “profaning 
of the Sabbath” as one of the sins which 
was bringing judgment on the nation. 

€ The Christian’s primary reason for 
observing the Lord’s Day is the spiritual 
blessings and privileges which flow there- 
from. A change of occupation and physi- 
cal rest bring blessings to the body. Wor- 
ship, meditation, service to others all 
combine to bring the refreshment to soul 
and spirit which make the difference 
between existing and living. 

Has the modern way of life, with its 
games, amusements, and entertainment, 
brought the peace and inward power 
people had when God’s day was recog- 
nized as such? Is there not cause to 
believe that in some measure the physical 
and mental tensions of today, with their 
accompanying demands for vitamins and 
tranquilizing pills, stem from breaking 
God’s holy laws and cheating him of his 
rightful place in our lives? 

The pagans all around us, no matter 
how intelligent or cultured, are not to be 
blamed for the debacle now facing our 
country. The Christian Sabbath is being 
destroyed because too many Christians 
look on the weekends as an invitation to 
the secular, rather than the spiritual. 
Some pay lip service to the day by at- 
tending one service on Sunday while the 
rest of the day and evening is completely 
secularized. But in doing this they are 
missing some of the greatest blessings in 
store for those who keep God’s day holy. 

The Westminster divines, meeting 
more than three hundred years ago, knew 
nothing of the tentacles of our modern 
octopus of secularism, but facing the 
problems of their own day they spoke 
with a wisdom which was steeped in the 
Scriptures and their voice should be 
heeded today: “This Sabbath is then 
kept holy unto the Lord when men, after 
a due preparing of their hearts, and 
ordering of their common affairs before- 
hand, do not only observe an holy rest 
all the day from their own works, words, 
and thoughts about their worldly em- 
ployments and recreations, but also are 
taken up the whole time in the public 
and private exercises of his worship, and 
in the duties of necessity and mercy.” 

L. Netson Bgiy 
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Expansion of evangelical vitality has been a conspicu- 
ous 1957 religious omen. CuristTiantry Topay’s 
fifty contributing editors, in their year-end appraisal of 
spiritual dynamisms in the Occident, report evangelical 
gains on several significant fronts: the student world 
in England, religious publications in France, mass evan- 
gelism in Ireland, and evangelistic gains in America at 
national and local levels. 


In the United States this heartening advance spells 
out this way: 

1. Billy Graham’s ministry at Madison Square Gar- 
den spectacularly accelerated a fresh accent on evan- 
gelism. “Nothing in this century,” states Dr. Faris D. 
Whitesell, “has so alerted the nation to the possibilities 
of mass evangelism as the New York Crusade. It 
proved that the simple Gospel of the New Testament 
still has its ancient power.” Dr. Paul S. Rees remarks 
that “the distinguished evangelist never towered quite 
so high in his use of the ‘mass meeting’ approach to 
evangelism. New York Protestantism owes him a 
debt which no words can fairly describe. And percep- 
tive Protestant leaders know it.” “The Crusade was a 
demonstration,” comments Dr. Oswald T. Allis, “of the 
Gospel’s power to save all sorts and conditions of men, 
when preached in simplicity and earnestness and in 
dependence on the effectual working of the Holy 
Spirit.” Dr. J. T. Mueller finds 1957 significant for 
“an amazing spread of evangelical truth by oral testi- 
mony,’ including radio, television, and printed word. 
If this advance is to be preserved, however, Dr. James 
G. S. S. Thomson contends, American churches must 
“begin in earnest where Dr. Graham left off.” Dr. C. 
Adrian Heaton discovers that emphasis on evangelism 
is rising in local churches; that some congregations, long 
led by liberal ministers, now demand evangelicals in 
their pulpits; and that there is new stress on the role of 
laymen in evangelical effort. In Chicago, the Full 
Gospel Business Men’s Fellowship witnessed scores of 
its business men volunteer publicly to go to mission 
fields for periods of three months to a year at their 
own expense. 

2. Concern for Christian unity on a sound evangelli- 
cal basis has gained momentum. Curistianiry Topay, 
which now has the largest circulation of any magazine 
distributed to the Protestant ministry, is itself widely 
viewed as a factor contributory to such unity. Dr. 
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Rees detects a stiffening resistance to the “super- 
church” trend and deeper soul searching within ecu- 
menical ranks. “A realignment and reappraisal of 
committed evangelicalism,” he observes, emphasizes 
personal witness to the historic Christian faith more 
than denominational or interdenominational afhliations. 
Conservative Protestantism has suffered from “harden- 
ing of the categories,” and more mature criteria for 
determining the boundaries of fellowship must yet be 
defined. Professor Clyde S. Kilby considers the “tend- 
ency of evangelical Christianity to stop splintering,” 
while not yet universal, a hopeful development. Yet 
Dr. Ned B. Stonehouse warns that “evangelical striv- 
ings for unity, while admirable in many ways, fall far 
short of the biblical conception of unity. Traditional 
and current divisions are often defended by an un- 
biblical doctrine of pluriformity or by a one-sided em- 
phasis upon the spiritual character of the unity of the 
Church which loses sight of the other requirement that 
the Church give fullest possible visible manifestation 
of its character as Christ's body.” 

3. The evangelical position is being defined with 
new force, and related to current events with new 
vigor, through encouraging developments of evangeli- 
cal scholarship in magazines, journals and books. Speak- 
ing only of the mounting influence of CurisTiaNnrry 
Topay, Dr. Whitesell observes that “though misrepre- 
sented and criticized, its impact has been solid, sta- 
bilizing and stimulating; it cannot be ignored even by 
critics.” A volume as weighty as Christian Personal 
Ethics has reached a first year distribution of 10,000 
copies, and Evangelical Books has provided circula- 
tion for other volumes like Contemporary Evangelical 
Thought and Inspiration and Interpretation. This 
conservative impact is now being registered, as Dr. 
Thomson notes, at a time when the “continuing trend 
in the field of Old Testament study” is in the direction 
of “a position closely identifiable with the conservative 
view vis-a-vis the text and theology of the Old Testa- 
ment.” Other reversals of critical positions contribute 
a propitious evangelical opportunity. 

4. In the literary realm evangelical works are again 
being placed in the main stream of religious publica- 
tion. Examples of this include more than 100,000 
copies of the missionary epic Through Gates of Splen- 
dor by Harper & Brothers, and the reappearance of 
evangelical authors on lists of secular publishing houses. 
Some secular firms are projecting editorial boards of 
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evangelical advisors to implement their programs. 

Yet it would be easy to exaggerate these achieve- 
ments. A definitive edition of the writings of Amer- 
ica’s most celebrated evangelical theologian, Jonathan 
Edwards, is at present being prepared under the aus- 
pices of non-conservative thinkers. Moreover, Dr. 
Kilby mentions a general “ineffectuality in the evangeli- 
cal world,” a lack of scholarship and neglect in creative 
re-evaluation of music, architecture, poetry and litera- 
ture. “The greatest need” he says, “both spiritually 
and every other way in our time, is vision, leadership, 
vitality and imagination.” 

Evangelicals are standing face to face with counter 
trends, therefore, in and against which they must con- 
tend. The greatest hurdles, perhaps, obstructing the 
advancement of evangelicalism are neo-orthodoxy, inclu- 
sive ecumenism and sheer religiosity. At the Oberlin 
conference, for instance, where American theologians 
reflected a more earnest glance at biblical theology, the 
neo-orthodox left no doubt of their continued growth 
at schools like Harvard, Yale, Union, and Chicago. 
Ecumenism advanced nationally and denominationally, 
though local enthusiasm lagged far behind organiza- 
tional moods. (But curiously, Billy Graham's ministry 
provoked a reaction from some liberal churchmen op- 
posed to “inclusivism with conservativism,” and their 
own professed ecumenism thereby became suspect.) 
One particular sign of indiscriminating ecumenism has 
been the merger of United Presbyterian Church of 
North America, mainly conservative (historically it has 
ordained no candidate denying the truthfulness of 
Scripture, the virgin birth, or the bodily resurrection of 
Christ) with the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., one of 
whose ministers, after publicly repudiating “the virgin 
birth, . . . bodily resurrection, . . . substitutionary atone- 
ment of Christ” Gin a letter to Curistianrry Topay, 
Dec. 24, 1956, issue: “Personally I have no truck with 
any of them. Our Presbyterian church does not re- 
quire belief in these three things. If it did, a lot of us 
would be out on our ear. . . .”), was promoted from 
assistant to associate minister in an action approved by 
the local presbytery. 

On the practical side, obstacles to evangelical ad- 
vance are numerous. Dr. Andrew W. Blackwood, for 
instance, is impressed “that hearts are more open today 
than at any time since | became a minister; but that 
pastors, like professors, are so busy and troubled about 
many good things that they do not have time enough 
for things that matter most.” Dr. Heaton warns of a 


discontinuity between church attendance and moral 
practice, confusion of values in sex morality, and an 
unwillingness of many Christians to work cooperatively 
with fellow Christians. Dr. Stonehouse is unsure that, 
despite evangelical progress, the spirit and mind of the 
age are not actually moving away from Christianity. 





He speaks not simply of the increased crime, lawless- 
ness, liquor saturation and worldly pleasures to which 
evangelicals always point; rather, he observes that “the 
new age in which we are living, whether it be described 
as the nuclear age, the cosmic age, or the age of the 
Sputnik, appears to be giving new impetus to various 
anti-Christian tendencies. The most conspicuous of 
these is the tendency toward Scientism or the virtual 
worship of science. This characteristic tendency of 
our age is being greatly stimulated by the present 
political crisis. Even more basic than the manifesta- 
tion of Scientism is the development of a man-centered 
view of reality and existence.” Dr. Stonehouse also 
mentions “the emergence of a new syncretism with its 
repudiation of the exclusiveness of the Christian re- 
ligion.” It is perhaps of import that Dr. Allis singled 
out dedication of a Mohammedan mosque in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in President Eisenhower's presence, as “a 
serious violation of the principle of separation of 
Church and state” and the endorsement and approval 
of its building by the Chaplain of the U. S. Senate as 
“an example of extreme ecumenism which is definitely 
unchristian.” 

Lt. General William K. Harrison, U.N. truce dele- 
gate at Pan-mun-jom, finds prophetic significance par- 
ticularly in four major developments: nations pre- 
paring for war with weapons capable of worldwide 
destruction; Israel as a nation inhabiting the Holy 
Land after eighteen centuries of dispersion; Russia 
with ability for the first time to invade the Near East 
and Middle East in power equal to that depicted in 
Ezekiel 38 and 39; and nations situated in the territory 
of the old Roman Empire progressing (through Nato, 
Benelux Customs Union, Euratom, the Common 
Market) toward the “ten state federation” reminiscent 
of Daniel 2, 7 and Revelation 13. These are condi- 
tions, comments General Harrison, “which, unless I 
am badly mistaken, point very directly to the near 
culmination of our age in the Great Tribulation fol- 
lowed by the Second Advent.” 

Dr. W. Stanford Reid thinks that perhaps Russia’s 
satellite has shaken the smugness of the Western world 
more than any other event since World War I. Evan- 
gelical Christians on this side of the Atlantic have 
been as guilty of lethargy as everyone else, he believes; 
for they have had a tendency to believe that “all is well” 
since the United States and NATO profess to be on 
the side of truth and righteousness. “This religious 
nationalism develops in the Church repeatedly,” he 
adds, and “only too frequently [we] feel that because 
Communists are atheists and sinners, ultimately our 
force in the Western world will stop them. History 
does not prove that this is so. All it proves is that the 
world of man is desperately sick and the Gospel is his 
only remedy.” Dr. Reid adds that historians 50 to 100 
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years from now may be able to see “that the flight of 
Sputnik I drove the evangelicals back to the realization 
they were not to put their trust in man but in God 
alone.” 

The feeling among Curistianrry Topay’s contrib- 
uting editors is that American evangelicals have not 
yet addressed themselves adequately to the challenge 
of the age. And as they unify and advance as a move- 
ment, opposition from all sides becomes more formi- 
dable. The result is a period of delicate balance and 
cautious transition rather than of finality. Dr. Stone- 
house exhorts: “If the evangelical cause is to make 
genuine progress in our times, we shall have to cast 
off our complacency and pride and take vigorous meas- 
ures to renew our strength. In the first place, we dare 
not deceive ourselves with regard to our scholarship. 
Educational standards, at least in the United States, 
are shamefully low and Christian institutions have 
done far too little to elevate these standards.” There 
are hopeful signs, he believes, “that the present political 
crisis may stimulate the improvement of education as a 
whole, including that of Christian institutions, but 
there will be a greater challenge than ever to develop 
genuinely Christian education. In the second place,” 
he concludes, “my impression is that current evan- 
gelism, partly because of its tendency to be concerned 
exclusively with the salvation of individuals, often 
misses the God-centered character and cosmic scope of 
the biblical message of the coming Kingdom of God.” 

Bishop Arthur J. Moore of the Methodist Church 
reminds us, however, that the Risen Christ is still 
at work in these tumultuous times. “It may be true 
that for the moment the general life of the world, 
amid the many confusions of our age, does not realize 
that from Jesus Christ must come the creative and 
directing spiritual energy necessary to sustain our race,” 
he comments. “But there are multitudes who believe 
Wwe are soon to witness a great reassertion of Christ's 
power to redeem human character and elevate human 
society. Christ emerges from a period of shattering 
change and fierce opposition without rival as the spir- 
itual Inspirer and Redeemer the world so sorely needs. 
Supreme in suffering, he is supreme in understand- 
ing, supreme in his deity, supreme in his authority. 
He walks the broken roads of our time and lays his 
healing hand in power upon the world’s stricken 

$ 
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In Great Britain today, the spiritual pulse is fluc- 
tuating and uncertain. The Rev. W. E. Sangster of 
the Methodist Home Missions Department believes it 
still dubious that more than 10 percent of the people 
have any “vital link with the Church of God.” Ag- 
nosticism frequently expressed in British broadcasting 
and telecasting, plus logical positivism to which many 
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younger philosophers are drifting, would suggest that 





the number of Christians is not increasing. And Dr. 
Sangster admits that he sees no early prospect of revival 
of religion. Religious societies at the universities are 
doing well, yet not equally well in all faculties. There 
is a need for fresh study of apologetics and philosophi- 
cal theology, he feels, alongside the past quarter cen- 
tury’s rising interest in biblical theology. 

Editor J. C. Pollock of The Churchman (Anglican) 
likewise observes, in retrospect, a rather indecisive past 
year. There has been uneasiness over the waste of 
manpower and money on side issues attacking symp- 
toms rather than the roots of trouble, and over min- 
isterial preoccupation in church routine at the expense 
of aggressive evangelism. The Church’s impact on 
national life, moreover, has been spoiled by a reputa- 
tion for squabbling. Yet the moves toward church 
unity (Church of England and Church of Scotland 
and Church of North India), now being discussed, run 
the danger of marrying inward disunity with outward 
unity. All denominations are reflecting some concern 
for the work of expansion, given impetus by recent 
Graham crusades. 

In Scotland, the past year has been disappointing in 
many respects. The “Tell Scotland’ movement has 
lost much of its original impetus, and disputes and 
divisions are figuring more prominently in church life 
than positive endeavors. Well-filled churches in the 
suburbs do not mask general spiritual indifference of 
people in industrial and country areas. Christians are 
not praying, working, giving or witnessing with any 
sort of real sacrifice. For many of them a second Sun- 
day service and a mid-week prayer meeting are too 
much to ask. This is perhaps the most depressing 
aspect of Scotland’s contemporary religious life, and 
undoubtedly the real key to the general climate of 
spiritual lethargy. 

On the other hand, there are hopeful features. Dr. 
Geoffrey W. Bromiley, Rector of St. Thomas Episcopal 
Church, Edinburgh, has noted recently a significant 
advance of evangelical interest in colleges and univer- 
sities. In the face of contemporary non-Christian or 
pseudo-Christian thought and practice, it may be many 
years before this new movement will take effect, but 
it augurs well for the future. 

Somewhat in reaction to the expansion of evangelical 
influence, there is in Britain a continuance of sneers 
about “fundamentalists,” and this is contributory to 
growing opposition. The phrase “uncritical Funda- 
mentalism” is being more and more applied to Eng- 
land’s historic evangelical position. In the York Con- 
vocation in May, the Bishop of Southwell, while cour- 
teously commending the zeal and pastoral faithfulness 
of evangelical clergy, made a direct attack on the con- 
servative evangelical position within the Church of 
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England, and Gabriel Hebert’s Fundamentalism and 
the Church follows the same bias. 

Canon Law Revision, moreover, has tended to move 
toward legalizing High Church practices within the 
Established Church, which in the last century were 
condemned by the Privy Council Judicial Committee. 

From the effects of the Graham crusade, most evan- 
gelical churches have been gaining rather than losing 
ground. Those which showed the most gain were in 
middle class areas, and some in working class vicinities 
where growing economic problems were leaving men 
and women more approachable and responsive to the 
Gospel than they had been previously. Both in the 
Church of England and in the historic Free churches 
there was an eagerness to learn from evangelicals the 
methods of pastoral evangelism and personal soul- 
winning. Even Ireland brought a favorable response 
to evangelical penetration there. The Dublin cam- 
paign by Eric Hutchings and the “Hour of Revival” 
team during October led to a civic reception where 
the Roman Catholic Lord Mayor voiced appreciation 
of the entire effort. 

In many evangelical churches, however, there is 
such preoccupation with evangelism, with bringing 
people to conversion, that, in Dr. Philip E. Hughes’ 
words, “the essential task of building up believers by 
systematic instruction in the great doctrines of Holy 
Scripture is largely neglected, or is carried on at a 
superficial level. Christians are expected to exist on 
milk, without being permitted to develop a stomach for 
meat. The result is that, generally speaking, men and 
women of spiritual strength and stature are not being 
produced—and this is a serious matter for our cause. 
As we look forward to 1958, I would suggest that as 
evangelicals we must earnestly apply ourselves to the 
duty of systematically teaching the Word, from the 
pulpit and elsewhere, as well as preaching the Evangel. 
The two should never be divorced, if we are zealous to 
see much fruit brought to the Father's glory.” 

About the beginning of the year more than 500 
Church of England clergy attended the first Clerical 
Conference of evangelical clergy at the restored Parish 
Church of Islington, of which Dr. Maurice A. P. Wood 
is vicar. The event was a revival of a conference 
founded 126 years ago by Bishop Daniel Wilson of 
Calcutta and first Metropolitan of the Church of India. 
Keswick Convention last July also proved to be larger 
than it had ever been before. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury this October opened 
new buildings of London College of Divinity (for- 
merly St. John’s Hall, Highbury, bombed during the 
war). This and every other evangelical theological col- 
lege in the Church of England have in the past months 
become completely full, with a steady increase in 
evangelical candidates for ministry in the Church of 





England. At the Michaelmas ordination in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, 22 of the 39 men who were or- 
dained were evangelicals. 

Student evangelism is reflecting fresh strides in Ox- 
ford and Cambridge through their largest religious 
societies, the Inter-Collegiate Christian Unions. The 
Reverend John Stott, Rector of All Souls, Langham 
Place, whose Sunday congregation is the largest of any 
in London, ministered to both campuses. At Cam- 
bridge’s “Freshers’ Weekend,” 450 students attended 
Bible study, and nearly 1000—seated in the chancel 
and aisles and standing at the back—came to the Sun- 
day night evangelistic service. The eight-day Oxford 
mission, conducted by the Reverend Mr. Stott and 30 
assistant missioners, saw the student attendance at serv- 
ices build from 500 to 900, with 120 definite commit- 
ments to Christ. This was on a campus whose philo- 
sophical atmosphere has not always been receptive to 
the Gospel. e 


For French-speaking countries (France, Belgium, 
Switzerland) the significant event this year in evan- 
gelical interest has been the decision to re-edit in French 
the Old and New Testament commentaries of John 
Calvin. The last edition of his New Testament com- 
mentaries was that of 1892 (Ed. Toulouse). And ex- 
cept for the Book of Psalms, edited in 1889, commen- 
taries of the Old Testament have not been re-edited 
since 1564, the year of Calvin’s death. All French 
reissues since have been in Latin or in foreign lan- 
guages. At present, churches, congregations and stu- 
dents alike are in prayer for funds necessary to repro- 
duce this gigantic 25 volume edition. 


Evangelical advance for the year 1957 has been slow 
and unsteady. This is a time of tension and trouble, 
and hostility to biblical conservatism is as evident in 
some circles as evangelical growth and penetration. 
Debate over the weakness of church life and Christian 
witness is still being waged on the surface of unresolved 
theological tensions dating from the 19th century. One 
of our most urgent tasks, therefore, to quote Dr. 
Bromiley, is “to work constructively for the end of these 
tensions; otherwise even a revived practice of religion 
might not be accompanied by true or lasting revival. 
A particular responsibility thus devolves upon evan- 
gelical theology to pass from negative resistance to 
positive leadership.” Steady development of gifted 
and germane evangelical literature in monograph, 
magazine, and textbook forra is a responsibility for our 
day. 

Evangelical exploits by spoken and written word 
have not lacked the spectacular in the year just com- 
pleted. But we have no cause for respite, especially 
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when men are turning to God with wistfulness and 
receptivity. The world today is more combustible than 
ever; the Bible saw its need a long time ago, and the 
Gospel is still the panacea for its ills. But for the 
toilsome task of personal rescue, the evangelical lifeline 
is not yet extended far enough; for the maturing of 
disciples, it is too much lacking in doctrinal content; 
and for the task of social renewal it is as often tangled 
by its friends as distrusted by its critics. 


NCC RE-EXAMINES ITS 
ORGANIZATION AND MESSAGE 


A number of speeches and reports at the Fourth Gen- 
eral Assembly of the National Council of Churches 
reflected realistic appraisal of the effectiveness of its 
program and a desire for greater theological content 
and depth. Since organizational efficiency must be 
judged finally by impact on church membership, and 
since in the absence of an adequate theology the Coun- 
cil would possess no vital message, this was a whole- 
some point of beginning. 

Dr. Roy G. Ross, general secretary, admitted that 
most Americans, including members of churches, know 
little about the National Council and its role. Knowl- 
edge is limited largely to leaders of churches and their 
boards. Emphasizing this point, the Reverend Fred- 
erick Fox, special assistant on the White House staff, 
related that Congressmen are aware that the testimony 
of religious leaders did not always jibe with letters 
received from church members they profess to repre- 
sent. The proud claim that the president of the NCC 
speaks on behalf of 37,000,000 church members there- 
fore loses force. In a panel discussion Dr. Theodore A. 
Gill of The Christian Century remarked that the pro- 
grams of the Division of Christian Education fail to 
reach the local church. Dr. Gerald E. Knoff, executive 
secretary of the division, acknowledged that he and 
other staff workers had been disillusioned for some time 
on that score. Yet programs are developed nonetheless 
and sent forth to indifferent and unresponsive churches. 

No real attempt was made to analyze the cause for 
the ineffectiveness of the NCC programs. Doubtless 
one reason is that policies and programs are determined 
not by constituent churches but by a relatively small 
group of leaders—the General Board and staff members. 
In reality the NCC is not a council of churches but a 
council for churches. Member communions do not 
formulate policies and forward them to the Council for 
adoption and execution. Delegates and Board members 
are not instructed as to the mind of their particular 
churches in regard to important matters. A glance at 
the roll of delegates to the General Assembly or of 
Board members indicates that many are church board 
secretaries and few are pastors of average congrega- 


tions and parishes. It has been stated that the General 
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Board is largely dominated by ecclesiastics with expense 
accounts. Lay representatives are for the most part 
successful business and professional men and women. 
Average Christian volunteer workers—generally nearest 
to the needs and hearts of church members—are con- 
spicuous by their absence. Because of its unrepresenta- 
tive character the National Council is, for all practical 
purposes, far from the real life of the churches. 

Several movements may isolate the Council further 
from actual church life. Continuity of elected Board 
members has been suggested. One report stated that 
“for the most intelligent and responsible actions by the 
Council it is exceedingly important that there be con- 
tinuity, in reasonable measure, of elected General 
Board members.” However, this is a step towards a 
hierarchy, threatening a further divorce from local 
church life. 

Some urge larger representation for local and state 
councils. But it is generally recognized that local coun- 
cils do not exercise the real functions of the Church. 
Strangely enough, Dr. Truman B. Douglass scolds 
denominations for not entrusting the major church 
functions to the councils, asserting that the denomina- 
tions are responsible “for making these councils symbols 
of religious and ethical triviality.” The triviality of 
many local councils is well known, but that is not the 
fault of the churches. Councils do not manifest the 
true marks of the Church such as the proper admin- 
istration of sacraments, the preaching of the Gospel, 
and exercise of biblical discipline. Greater representa- 
tion of local and state councils would in effect deny 
the name of National Council of Churches. 

Another reason for ineffectiveness of the NCC pro- 
grams has been the absence of theology. Here a change 
has now been promised. The past president of the 
NCC, Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, told the Assembly 
that “there has begun a process which I trust will grow 
and flower, viz: to examine theologically the whole 
Council movement and its various programs.” He illus- 
trated this by “the practice of bringing to meetings of 
the General Board some of the great theological voices 
of our Churches: Niebuhr, Tillich, Calhoun. This to 
the end that the thought and discussions shall be 
deeply oriented in the best available insights into the 
nature of the Gospel itself.” This will hardly comfort 
and assure the many evangelicals within member 
churches who rather think that the best insight into the 
nature of the Gospel is to be found in the authoritative 
Scriptures. Perhaps of significance is the fact that 
theologians of denominational seminaries were unmen- 
tioned. 

Reviewing the Gospel, the churches and the social 
scene through 50 years, Dr. Roswell P. Barnes disputed 
the adequacy of the social gospel as based on “some- 
what romantic estimates of human nature and history. 
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. . » What Rauschenbusch seems to have neglected and 
what our world needs desperately is an understanding 
of the cross, not only as an event in history, but also 
as a revelation of what is essential in history.” The 
doctrine of the Cross and the principle of redemption 
revealed by it seems to consist chiefly, in Dr. Barnes’ 
exposition, of sacrificial discipleship: “I do not presume 
to give an adequate definition. But for me it includes 
the voluntary giving of self and the yielding of self- 
advantage out of concern and compassion for the sin 
and suffering of others.” The biblical doctrine of 
Christ’s vicarious atonement was not mentioned. 
Seemingly the offense of the blood of the Cross has 
not ceased. 

The same doctrine appeared in a message by Dr. 
Donald Black. He said, “The essence of the Christian 
message and the culmination of Christian ethic is in 
the cross. Its supreme example is the cross of Christ, 
and the supreme test for the Christian life is to experi- 
ence the cross. . . . The essence of the cross is sacri- 


ficing life for those not worth it.” Contemporary preach- 
ing emphasizes that the Church must be the suffering 
servant that the undeserving world may be saved. This 
has been termed the extension of the atonement. This 
doctrine thrives today at the expense of the scriptural 
view that Christ suffered and died once and for all 
in behalf of doomed men—a doctrine not expounded 


at the Assembly. 

The judgment and the sovereignty of God did re- 
ceive emphasis, however. Dr. O. Frederick Nolde said, 
“God stands in judgment over all the nations of the 
world and all men have a share in the guilt for the 
plight in which the world finds itself.” In its official 
message to the churches and the nation, the Assembly 
warned, “We cannot be sure how much time is left 
to us, planning and working as men and women to 
whom every day is a day of judgment.” 

But how is judgment to be averted and guilt re- 
moved? It seems to be by ethical endeavor: establish- 
ing freedom, justice, sympathetic understanding and 
good will, racial integration and the commitment of 
science to human betterment. There is subtle legalism 
in this suggested remedy—a justification and removal 
of guilt by good works. But the New Testament finds 
the solution in Christ and him crucified. Judgment is 
averted by accepting Christ as Saviour and Lord; good 
works are the fruit and evidence of genuine faith in 
Christ. 

The Assembly waited expectantly to the last day for 
the message upon which a committee had worked for 
months and throughout the Assembly. This was to be 
a message of inspiration to the churches and of com- 
fort to a fearful nation. But the message was disap- 
pointing. It pointed out the fact of a broken world 
and its sins. But, alas, that is all too obvious. The 


only hope expounded by the message was to point to 
our “oneness in Christ,” and it urged the Church to 
give witness of that oneness. That was the great thrust 
of the message. Far better had the Assembly echoed 
the message that “God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life. For God 
sent not his Son into the world to condemn the world; 
but that the world through him might be saved.” END 





A BAG WITH HOLES 


(Continued from page 18) from church gambling go 
to cover expenses, salaries, taxes, and commissions. On 
the average, only 14 cents on the dollar is profit. 
Church-sponsored gambling is, in fact, a severe de- 
terrent to the spirit of voluntary giving and of true 
stewardship among church members. In some instances 
the drop in such income after the introduction of 
gambling has been, by official records, close to 50 per- 
cent. Once people, even Christians, are encouraged 
to anticipate something in return for their contribu- 
tions, their willingness to give without thought of gain 
is stifled. Because profits from gambling do not offset 
loss in gifts the latter end is worse than the former. 

But the worst fallacy in this theory is moral. The 
Church exists to promote universal acceptance of and 
compliance with the highest moral principles of society. 
More fundamental still, it exists to inculcate within 
the hearts of all men the ethical and spiritual ideals 
of its Founder and Head, Jesus Christ. Its basic doc- 
trine is that by his atoning blood Christ cleanses the 
sinful nature of man and by his Holy Spirit invests 
man with the nature and dynamic of godliness. Every 
appeal of the Church to the Christian conscience must 
therefore conform entirely to the new and divine 
nature which is in harmony with the mind of God. 
And the only method of money raising consistent with 
the mind of God and human nature renewed in his 
image is the voluntary gift of gratitude, the spontane- 
ous outflow of the redeemed heart to its Saviour, and 
the fulfillment of the Master's principles of steward- 
ship. Gambling, within or without the Church is a 
vice of sinful flesh. 

In addition, when the Church approves any form 
of gambling, it gives to all gamblers alike an aura of 
respectability and an entering wedge into the com- 
munity. It curtails effective enforcement of gambling 
laws already in existence. It trains its members, espe- 
cially its youth, in the habit of gambling and feeds 
them to the racketeers, for most people can perceive 
no valid distinction between playing a game of chance 
in the Church or somewhere else. 

God stir our consciences to act in accordance with 
his will and the facts of the case. END 
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EUTYCHUS and his kin 








THE GIFT OF GOD 


Among the Christmas magazines on the 
newsstand, I found the cartoon cover. 
There was Billy Graham giving the sales 
pitch on a packaged mix labeled “Instant 
Salvation.” Dr. Ivy had described it in 
his luncheon talk. He regards Graham 
and TV commercials as a survival of the 
revivalists and medicine men of the fron- 
tier. Dr. Ivy is against magic, supersti- 
tion, quack nostrums and panaceas. He 
is suspicious of all miracles except those 
of modern science. 

When I remarked that “Instant Salva- 
tion” was hard, indeed, impossible to sell, 
he seemed puzzled. He admitted that he 
couldn’t be sold, but one cannot exagger- 
ate the gullibility of mass man. 

He is quite wrong. People are already 
sold on do-it-yourself salvation. It is an- 
other matter for a man to acknowledge 
that he can do nothing to guin salvation 
and to turn in penitence and faith to 
Christ. 

“Instant Salvation” might outsell vita- 
mins if it could be sold. But it must be 
given away. It is precisely impossible for 
the self-assured, prosperous American to 
enter the Kingdom as a spiritual pauper. 
The disciples asked, “Who then can be 
saved?” Jesus answered, “With men this 
is impossible, but with God all things are 
possible.” 

Only by a miracle does a man receive 
salvation on God's terms. It was by a 
miracle that this saivation was given. 
“Nothing is impossible with God,” said 
the angel to Mary. When Sarah heard 
the promise of her son she laughed. Even 
Zacharias before the altar doubted. But 
Mary bowed in faith. “Be it unto me ac- 
cording to thy word.” The Spirit who 
wrought in her womb wrought first in 
her heart. 

Before the impossible gospel men still 
laugh in unbelief—foolishness! The fool- 
ishness and weakness of God. “Be it unto 
me according to thy word!” 


EUTYCHUS 


HOPE FOR THE YMCA 
Of course the YMCA’s are concerned 


for public affairs and Christian citizen- 
ship; that is part of their purpose. In 
1893 Robert McBurney, the dynamic 
secretary of the great New York City 
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Association, said, “The best thing for 
you and me is to engage in earnest Chris- 
tian work for the bodies and souls of 
men. . .” Theologically-minded critics of 
the YMCA must remember that it is 
a lay movement, that it has always ad- 
dressed itself to men and boys where 
they were to be found, that it deliber- 
ately avoided theological and dogmatic 
pronouncements and ecclesiastical en- 
tanglements, and that it sought as a lay 
movement to supply those practical ap- 
plications of Christian ethics which the 
churches could not or would not provide. 
Your inference that the student branch 
of the Movement is like one Association 
you describe as “drifting in Unitarian- 
ism,” is totally at variance with the 
facts: since the early days of the Student 
Movement it has been the most spiritual 
and the most consistently devoted to the 
development of vital Christian faith of 
any one of the dozen major branches of 
this quite amazing and universal organi- 
zation. Your inference that the Y has 
somehow been disloyal (“semi-socialist”) 
or unchristian by opening its platforms 
or forums to liberal or radical speakers 
(“world church”) is reminiscent of the 
protests raised by ultra-conservatives of 
another day when Dwight L. Moody (of 
whom you appear to approve) brought 
to an early Northfield student YMCA 
conference a scientist named Henry 
Drummond who was the first to apply 
what you disparage as “evolutionary 
theories to moral and spiritual realities.” 
The material which you quote from 
Mr. Fisher (page 72) at the bottom of 
your third column is unfortunately mis- 
placed, since he somehow used the re- 
vised form of the “Social Creed of the 
Churches” of 1932 out of context at this 
point in his narrative. In my History of 
the Y.M.C.A. in North America I inad- 
vertently quoted him at this point; an 
errata sheet issued with the book en- 
deavored to correct this. Hence I apolo- 
gize on the part of both of us but at the 
same time question both your use of the 
material and your conclusion. In endors- 
ing this statement, which you do not 
identify but infer was some set of wild- 
eyed leftist YMCA notions, the Asso- 
ciations were as usual following the lead- 
ing churches of the nation, since the 
“Social Creed” they approved in 1919 





the Federal Council of 


was that of 
Churches and had then been widely pub- 
licized for a decade. But you have vir- 
tually changed the meaning of one of 
these phrases, which originally read 
“subordination of speculation and the 


profit motive. . .”. Why omit “specula- 
tion” in this day of legalized gambling? 

In my estimation it is not “ironic” to 
to say that “the YMCA today stands 
as a vast mission field. . .” It is rather 
a revelation of fundamentalist myopia 
and I fear ignorance. The “Paris Basis” 
of 1855, which you cite with apparent 
approval, was reaffirmed at the Paris cen- 
tennial celebration in 1955. When the 
American Associations planned their cen- 
tennial in 1951, the chief study manual 
for groups across the country faced the 
Movement with four imperatives: We 
must renew our Christian faith, redis- 
cover our sense of Christian vocation, 
strengthen democracy, and seek world 
peace and unity. The negative inferences 
of your editorial are not justified by the 
facts. This kind of social concern, in 
spite of your assumption that it died 
with Moody, continues to be “rooted in 
the Gospel of Christ.” 

A characteristic of the Movement that 
impressed me as I worked on its centen- 
nial history, was a broad and pervasive 
awareness of faults and deficiencies. Next 
to the Protestant clergy, the Association 
secretaryship is the most introspective 
professional body I have encountered, 
concerned continuously not only with 
self-improvement but with the purposes 
of the Movement. This evidence of the 
internal activity of the Protestant prin- 
ciple of creative criticism leads me to be- 
lieve they will find their way back to a 
more positive Christian witness in the 
years ahead. I was critical of them in 
my History. But they published it (ad- 
mittedly not without some fussing)! I 
think there is hope for them, especially 
as I read the literature of the World 
Movement as reflected in the World Al- 
liance organ, World Communique. I 
suspect that you also hold this hope, but 
your editorial is a pretty backhanded 
way of saying so. 

C. Howarp Hopxins 
Stetson University Dean 
DeLand, Fla. 
@ The YMCA cannot be at one and the 
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same time defended for theological 
naivete because it was a lay movement 
avoiding “ecclesiastical entanglements” 
and excused for social gospelism (includ- 
ing leftist tendencies) because it followed 
the social pronouncements of ecumenical 
leaders. Cristiantry Topay would 
welcome evidence that the majority of 
American YMCA’s still carry forward 
the original zeal of the London Associa- 
tion for prayer meetings, Bible study, 
personal evangelism, weekly offerings for 
missions, and that they pursue their in- 
terest in public affairs as a reflex of the 
thrust for personal acceptance of Jesus 


Christ as Saviour and Lord.—Epb. 


Re “Will the YMCA Recover its Gos- 
pel?,” the Mansfield News-Journal (Nov. 
17, 1957) carries an illustrated feature 
article: “Jazz came to the Y last Sunday. 
.  » Some 80 spectators sat quietly . . . ., 
listening almost religiously. . . . The 
Sunday afternoon session was something 
new and vital... .” 
Mansfield, Ohio V.T.H. 
We all hope that the YMCA can recap- 
ture its evangelistic fervor, and I feel 
that your article will be instrumental in 
causing a widespread evaluation of pres- 
ent trends in that organization. 

N. H. McCruMMEN 
First Baptist Church 
Selma, Ala. 


My reply to “Will the YMCA Re- 
cover Its Gospel” would be, No, not in 
the United States. . . . In my opinion, 
the American YMCA has evolved into 
a rather confusing paradox by attempting 
to relate itself to the Paris basis on one 
hand and at the same time... . no 
attempt to make the issues of this basis 
clear in our program. 

We have been, and are, an oppor- 
tunist movement, sensing the pressures 
of our community and then conforming 
to them. Unfortunately, while we were 
maturing into stable and effective com- 
munity agencies and fellowships, the 
theological impact made upon us was 
liberalism. Consequently today our staff, 
boards, and committees are populated 
with men and women not sympathetic 
to evangelism. A constituent today has 
little chance of learning of Jesus Christ 
as Saviour and Lord through YMCA 
contacts. 

It will be interesting to see how we 
fare in the next decade or so with neo- 
orthodoxy as today’s theological impact 
on the one hand, and the pressures of 
the Roman Catholic Church and its in- 
sistence that no Catholic be involved in 








our devotional and religious experiences 
on the other. .. . 

We have nothing left but somehow 
to inculcate Christian ethics and to cre- 
ate a wholesome environment which we 
claim stems from Christian motivation 
of our staff. We find ourselves holding 
Christian by-products, but we're embar- 
rassed to claim they come from a Chris- 
tian theology. . . . 

Everet R. Jonnson 
Y.M.C.A. Asst. Membership Secy. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


I fully believe that the YMCA has done 
and is doing a great job in communities 
around the world. However, its members 
are united . . . . simply by a good social 
organization. This is worthy, but when 
taken alone seems barren in comparison 
to a movement born out of loyalty to 
Jesus Christ. Some of the men in the 
movement know next to nothing about 
the Bible, prayer, a vital church mem- 
bership, and dedication to Jesus Christ. 
Bethel College Cxi1rrorp V. ANDERSON 
St. Paul, Minn. Asst. Dean of Students 


MORE ON SEPARATION 


“What is Christian Separation?” . . . has 
statements . . . out of harmony with the 
Scriptures and is a menace to Christian- 
ity. . . . Dr. Cowie seems to hold that 
shows, card playing, dancing and such 
like are nonmoral. While the Bible may 
not mention all things that are wrong, it 
does give principles that the Christian 
must abide by. I John 2:15-16 says, 
“Love not the world, neither the things 
that are in the world. . . .” 

T. A. Faulkner, ex-dancing master of 
Los Angeles, states that “Two-thirds of 
the girls who are ruined fall through the 
influence of the dance.” The matron of 
a home for fallen women in Los Angeles 
declares that “seven-tenths of the women 
who go there have fallen through the 
dance and its influence.” 300 prosti- 
tutes were questioned; 80% said they 
began their downfall through the dance. 
Holbrook Church of God C. E. Dg 
Flint, Mich. 


Surely a Christian should . . . refrain 
from those things specifically condemned 
by the Scriptures and other things harm- 
ful to the spiritual welfare. Just as surely 
the condemning of “all appearances of 
evil” in others may lead some to phari- 
saical bigotry. . . . Bigotry itself is no 
mean sin as sins go. .. . 

Wilmington, Del. Weston Hare 


The major assertions and principles laid 
down are entirely right. 


. . . However, 





the mistake Mr. Cowie makes is that he 
places in the non-moral category some 
practises which actually involve morals. 
. . » Mr. Cowie seems to follow the idea 
that if something is not specifically named 
and condemned in the Bible it is non- 
moral. However, the laws or command- 
ments of the Bible are to be applied 
wherever they fit. 

Christianity is not being hindered to 
any great extent where I live by legalism, 
but is being paganized by the prevailing 
attitude, “If I think it is all right .. . 
no one should judge me.” Antimonian- 
ism is the real enemy... . 

Raymonp G. JoHNsoN 
First Baptist Church 
Glennville, Ga. 


Legalism is a very prevalent disease in 
evangelical Christianity, especially in the 
fundamentalist context. This legalism 
breeds the worst kind of hypocrisy. It 
is my observation, however, that those 
churches which take pride in emphasiz- 
ing the social freedom of the individual 
in the realm of shadow-revelation are all 
too frequently those churches which first 
have dissipated the lucid and fundamen- 
tal teachings of the Scriptures (for ex- 
ample .. . . regeneration . . . . the real 
bodily resurrection . . . .). This is not 
to defend hypocritical legalism but it is 
to object to hypocritical freedom. . 

C. W. BricHTWELL 
Sutersville Presbyterian Church 
Sutersville, Pa. 


APOCRYPHAL WRITINGS 


Dr. Metzger is condemned (by R. C. 
Wroten, Nov. 11 issue, p. 23) for lead- 
ing people “to mistake the apocryphal 
writings for the written Word of God.” 
. .» The Episcopal Church is worse than 
timid Dr. Metzger. The Apocrypha is 
part of our official Bible and is required 
by our canon law to be in the Bibles used 
on the lecterns of our churches. Further, 
in churches where Holy Communion has 
not replaced Morning Prayer, the Apocry- 
pha is read publicly in the church as the 
first lesson a number of times each year. 
Advancing from Dr. Metzger’s hesitant 
opinion, buttressed by John Bunyan, that 
some good may be found therein, the 
Episcopal Church boldly proclaims the 
Apocrypha in church, just as it does “the 
written Word of God.” Since the man- 
ner of announcing the reading of Holy 
Scripture is prescribed by rubric, no dis- 
tinction or intonation would differentiate 
the reading of the Maccabees from 
Isaiah. ... Lewis SassE 
St. Andrews Episcopal Church 

Tucson, Ariz. 
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FOURTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF NCC 


The Triennial General Assembly of the National Council of Churches of Christ 
met in St. Louis the first week in December to review and appraise the work carried 
on by the staff and General Board. Some two thousand delegates were divided into 
21 groups to consider 75 programs carried on by the Council. They listened to 22 
major speakers in addition to reports of staff members. 

Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, pastor of Delmar Baptist Church, St. Louis, was unani- 
mously elected president of the Council and will hold office for three years. The 
congregation of which he is the pastor belongs both to the American Baptist Con- 
vention and the Southern Baptist Convention. 


Faith in Man 


The former president of the Council, Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, gave the opening 
keynote message by calling the delegates to a new faith of man in man. He said, 
“Of all the failures and weaknesses of the Christian Church, there is none today 
more costly to our cause than lack of faith in one another.” In regard to the political 
aspect, Dr. Blake said, “The free world faces a true crisis in that it will be as 
dangerous to continue 100 per cent skepticism of totalitarian communism as it 
would be to believe all the protestations of peaceful intentions that come from the 
Kremlin.” His greatest concern, however, was with the distrust that existed among 
the churches composing the National Council of Churches. Variety of faith and 
differences of opinion were welcome since uniformity and monolithic structure 
would be the death of the NCC. That faith and trust in man had a limited 
character was revealed the following day in Dr. Blake’s address on the “State of 
the National Council.” He maintained there was more confidence in the NCC 
being a council of churches since it was evident that the Council was not the 
insttument of the controversial Lay Committee or Liberal “Ecumaniacs.” 


Issue of Segregation 


No issue stirred the Assembly more than the sore problem of segregation. Dr. 
Viartin Luther King deplored the use of physical violence. He said, “The alternative 
to violence is the method of non-violent resistance. This method is nothing more 
and nothing less than Christianity in action. It seems to me to be the Christian 
way of life in solving problems of human relations. This method was made famous 
in our generation by Mohandas K. Ghandi, who used it to free his country from 
the domination of the British Empire. This method has also been used in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, under the leadership of the ministers of all denominations, to 
free 50,000 Negroes from the long night of bus segregation.” He further declared, 
“We must say to our white brothers over the South that we will match your 
capacity to inflict suffering with our capacity to endure suffering. We will match 
your physical force with our soul force. We will not hate you and yet we cannot 
obey your evil laws. Do to us what you will, and we will wear you down by our 
capacity to suffer and in earning our freedom we will so appeal so your hearts and 
consciences that we will win you in the process.” 

Col. Francis Pickens Miller of Virginia pointed out that the two races in his 
state are drifting apart with growing mistrust of each other. He said, “While legal 
segregation is on its way out, a new and in some respects even more distressing 
form of segregation is rushing in to take its place—segregation of the mind, of the 
spirit and of the heart. And this new form of voluntary segregation is not unilateral 
—it is bilateral. I am reminded of the seven devils that came to occupy the house 
after one had been cast out.” 

The Church was pointed out as probably the most racially segregated major 
institution in American life. Dr. Liston Pope, dean of Yale Divinity School, declared 
that “the churches have lagged behind the Supreme Court as the conscience of the 
people on questions of race, and they have fallen far behind trade unions, factories, 
schools, department stores, athletic gatherings and most other major areas of human 
association as far as achievement of integration in their own life is concerned.” 

The Assembly reaffirmed its renunciation of the pattern of racial segregation, 
both in the churches and in society as a violation of the Gospel of love and human 
brotherhood. In light of the refusal of some taxies in St. Louis to convey Negroes 
it resolved that future meetings of the General Assembly would take place in such 
communities “where the prevailing practice in restaurants, transportation and all other 
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public facilities, is service to all people 
without regard to race or color.” 


Nature of Unity 


Dissatisfaction with denominational 
divisions appeared in many speeches. 
The Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, pre- 
siding bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, stated, “I cannot believe that 
the present condition represents the 
mind of God.” He pointed out that when 
problems of church unity are discussed 
there must be a fearless facing of the 
truth. Bishop Sherrill said, “There are 
diversities of gifts, of course, but the 
purpose of Christ cannot embrace con- 
tradictory, even competing ideas and 
aims. Truth may have various manifes- 
tations, but essentially, truth is one. 
There is a unity in the mind of God. 
Our present unity, such as it is, stands 
only as a symbol of what can and should 
be.” 

A strong stand for organic union was 
made by the Rt. Rev. Rajah B. Mani- 
kam, Bishop of the Federation of Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Churches in India. “Co- 
operation in itself was not and is not 
enough,” he said. He admitted that union 
did not always result in greater mis- 
sionery activity. The Bishop stated, “It 
is not to be denied that United Churches 
have not become far more missionary- 
minded after the union than before. 
Union has not always begotten Mission.” 
He insisted that union cannot be achieved 
if the negotiating parties insist on set- 
tling every disagreement in doctrine, 
theology and polity. Bishop Manikam 
concluded, “the churches in the States 
and their missionary societies would do 
well not to put any impediment in the 
way of the young churches desiring to 
unite with one another. They should 
select and send to the East such men and 
women missionaries as will not look at 
each other critically over denominational 
walls, nor desire to perpetuate those his- 
toric divisions which, whatever they may 
mean to the West, have far less relevance 
in the Eastern context. They should do 
all they can to further ecumenical mis- 
sions wherever possible, and in turn seek 
to unite with other churches in their 
own homelands.” 


Conciliar Movement 


What promised to be a controversial 
amendment in regard to increased rep- 
resentation of local, city and state coun- 
cils was deferred to a future Assembly. 
This amendment previously received 40- 
27 endorsement by the General Board. 
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Promised opposition by Dr. Franklin 
Clark Fry of the United Lutheran 
Church undoubtedly caused the post- 
ponement of the amendment. He had 
previously pointed out that the passing 
of the amendment would cause the NCC 
to lose its character of being a council 
of churches. At present the General 
Board has 54 per cent representation on 
the part of constituent denominations. 
The passing of the amendment would 
drop this to 50 per cent representation. 

In a major address, Dr. Truman B. 
Douglass of New York City made a 
strong plea that more authority be 
granted to local, state and national coun- 
cils. Dr. Douglass maintained that in 
some aspects councils embody more fully 
the Church of Christ than denomina- 
tions. He declared, “There is a Church 
of Christ which transcends all the 
churches. This true Church is never 
perfectly embodied in any of our existing 
churches, nor will it ever be so long as 
we continue in our present divisions and 
in separation from one another. The 
councils of churches embody some aspects 
of the Church in its fullness which are 
not made manifest in the churches.” 
Concerning the NCC he voiced the 
opinion, “that at a number of crucial 
points its witness is more faithful and 
more nearly adequate than that of the 
member denominations.” He further 
maintained that the NCC has a kind of 
authority over the churches and, “When 
the Council mediates the judgment of 
the Church upon the churches, as it 
surely does concerning their disunity, it 
becomes the Church in one of its modes.” 


Nuclear-Space Age 


The Russian Sputniks succeeded not 
only in causing nations to gaze into the 
stratosphere and work feverishly to de- 
fend their plot upon earth, but also 
caused church leaders to gaze into the 
heaven of heavens and work feverishly 
to defend spiritual and moral values 
against encroachment of a scientific ma- 
terialistic concept of life. Woven 
through many of the main addresses at 
the Assembly was a grave fear that the 
nations might fall prey to Russian athe- 
istic materialism. This was expressed by 
Dr. Roswell P. Barnes, “‘Greece cap- 
tured took Rome captive.’ More than 
once history has witnessed the irony of a 
people unconsciously and unintention- 
ally assuming the cultural characteristics 
of the nation it has defeated in a con- 
test of power. As a nation we could 
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PEOPLE: WORDS AND EVENTS 


Sunday Home Showings—T he Denver 
Board of Realtors has voted to end the 
open-house showing of homes on Sun- 
day. Said many salesmen, “Thank 
goodness we can finally get to church 
on Sunday.” One Denver realtor, 
Max Moore, said, “We plan to run 
pictures of churches in the Sunday 
paper, saying, “This is our open house 
today.’ ” 


Better Films—The best way to raise 
the moral standards of movies is for 
top actors and actresses to improve 
scripts through their story acceptance 
clauses, says entertainer Bob Crosby. 
The stars will listen, he said, if enough 
people insist on better movies. “If the 
performer realizes he is losing his box 
office, he would be pretty stupid to 
continue that type of show,” Crosby 
said. 


Service to Humanity—Evangelist Billy 
Graham, Mrs. Clare Booth Luce, for- 
mer U. S. Ambassador to Italy, and 
Gen. Alfred Gruenther, president of 
the Red Cross, have been cited for 
their “distinguished service to human- 
ity” by the National Institute of Social 
Sciences. President Eisenhower praised 
the medal winners as “symbols of the 
diversified power of our nation.” 


101st Birthday—Dr. Arthur J. Brown, 
secretary emeritus of the Board of For- 
eign Missions, Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A., celebrated his 10]st 
birthday recently at a small New York 
dinner party. During the same week 
the vigorous ex-missionary served in 
his usual active role as senior elector 
to New York University’s Hall of 
Fame. 


Fourth Century Church—Discovery of 
the oldest Christian church ever ex- 
cavated in Israel has been announced 
by the Israeli Antiquities Department. 
The church was uncovered in the vil- 
lage of Shavei Zion on the Mediter- 
ranean coast. An inscription on one 
of its stones sets the date of construc- 
tion of the basilica-type church during 
the reign of Emperor Constantine the 
Great in the fourth century. 


Religious Liberty Stamp—A three- 
cent stamp honoring religious liberty, 


to be released by the Post Office Dec. 
27, has the Bible as its central design. 
The stamp will commemorate the 
300th anniversary of the Flushing 
Remonstrance—a protest by citizens of 
Flushing, N. Y., against an edict ban- 
ning Quakers by Dutch Governor 
Peter Stuyvesant. 


Protestant Pastor Sentenced—Pastor 
Siegfried Schmutzler, 42-year-old 
chaplain to Evangelical students at 
Leipzig University, has been sentenced 
to five years of hard labor by the 
district court in East Berlin on charges 
of counter-revolutionary activities. Lu- 
theran Bishop Hanns Lilje denounced 
the sentence as the newest “grave as- 
sault” in a concentrated campaign by 
the communists against the evangeli- 
cal churches in the Soviet zone. Stu- 


dent groups also protested. 


The Last Issue—Our Hope magazine, 
founded 63% years ago by Dr. Arno 
C. Gaebelein and continued monthly 
without interruption for 772 issues, 
stops publication with the December 
issue, Dr. Frank E. Gaebelein, pub- 
lisher and son of the founder, an- 
nounced. The magazine, which is 
merging with Eternity beginning in 
January, has constantly stressed the 
exposition of the Scriptures, especially 
in relation to premillennial and pro- 


phetic exposition. 


Digest—Dr. F. Townley Lord, London 
minister and former president of the 
Baptist World Alliance, has accepted 
a position on the faculty of Furman 
University, Greenville, S. C. . . . Dr. 
John A. Mackay, president of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, is on a trip 
to Hungary and Ghana. . . . The goal 
of $4,000,000 for a new Methodist 
theological seminary near Delaware, 
Ohio, has been reached, Bishop Hazen 
G. Werner of Columbus announced. 
. . . Finland and Norway are expected 
to bid for the Fourth Assembly of the 
Lutheran World Federation in 1962. 
. . . Dr. Fred C. Wiegman, 58, died 
in a December automobile accident, 
four months after he assumed the 
presidency of the Ohio Synod of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 
He was the fifth president of a ULCA 
synod to die in the last 14 months. 
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Rejected Again 


For the second time in two years, con- 
gregations of the Lutheran Free Church 
have rejected a proposal to merge with 
three other Lutheran denominations. 

The proposal was defeated by only 17 
votes. Of the 1,156 ballots cast by 342 
congregations 754, or 65.22 per cent, 
were in favor of resuming union nego- 
tiations and 402, or 34.78 per cent were 
opposed. A two-thirds majority was 
necessary for approval. 

Involved in the merger are the Evan- 
gelical, American and United Evangelical 
Lutheran churches scheduled to form the 
American Lutheran Church in 1960. 


Broad Range 


A statement on world problems rang- 
ing all the way from the Middle East to 
outer space was adopted by The Metho- 
dist Church’s Board of World Peace at 
its annual meeting in Cleveland, Ohio. 

On the Middle East crisis, the board 
declared: “The United States can accom- 
plish more for peace and democracy in 
the Middle East by sponsoring bold 
solutions to its economic and social prob- 
lems under the United Nations than by 
sending arms to unstable or feudalistic 
governments.” 

On the question of rights to outer 
space, the board urged the UN General 
Assembly “to declare the title of the inter- 
national community and to establish ap- 
propriate administrative arrangements.” 


Crumbs From Table 


The mainstream of theology in Amer- 
ica today is closer to evangelical Chris- 
tianity than at any time in history, a 
Minnesota educator told the eighth an- 
nual conference of Lutheran foreign 
students at Columbus, Ohio. 

Dr. Edgar Carlson, president of Gus- 
tave Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minn., 
told the seminary students that theology 
has its own domain today. 

“There was a time when the theo- 
logian lived off the crumbs from the table 
of the psychologist, the philosopher and 
the sociologist,” he said. “But develop- 
ments in biblical theology have been so 
decisive that theology is recognized as 
having a definite field of its own.” 


Worth Quoting 


“When I first came to the (Catholic) 
University (of America) as a student 40 
years ago, there were 17 million Cath- 
olics in America. I found a University 
only 28 years old and comparatively 
small. . . . Today the Catholics of 
America have doubled in number to 34 
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Children out at our house were 
living in a popeyed wonderland of 
wants as Christmas made its jolly ap- 
proach last December. 

The wants ranged from a “twactor, 
twain and twuck with all the twim- 
mings,” to a bicycle and grown-up 
dolls. As the postal bombardment of 
Santa Claus continued without let-up, 
the “littlest angel” with grubby hands 
was finding such constant tension too 
hard for him. 

Much like the boy ordered to the 
bathroom by his mother to wash his 
hands, he splashed some water over 
the dirt, only to be sent back with 
the admonition, “Wash off all those 
germs.” Returning to the gruesome 
task, he muttered, “All I ever hear 
about around here is God, Santa Claus 
and germs, and I can’t see any one of 
them.” 

Something different was needed to 
get the spirit of Christmas into its 
true perspective. The woes of want- 
ing had to be changed into the joy 
of giving. An ideal solution presented 
itself when the family discussed the 
situation during devotions and decided 
to sponsor a Korean orphan. 

Selection of the child was left to 
World Vision, Inc., an American or- 
ganization that cares for more than 
9,000 orphans in the Far East. Dr. 
Bob Pierce, president, founded the 
work and has spearheaded its growth. 

A short while later the child’s pic- 
ture arrived in the mail. Her name 
was Moo Hee and she was a beautiful 
two-year-old resident of the Sung Lac 
Babies’ Home in Taegu. World Vision 
said, “We don’t know anything about 
Moo Hee’s parents. She was brought 
to this home by police women.” Other 
babies have been found in ditches and 
garbage dumps. Some parents have 
brought children to the police with 
this request, “If you can’t find a home, 
then kill it.” 

The cost of sponsoring an orphan is 
$10 per month, and the entire amount 
is sent to Korea by World Vision. 

In order to make the project a fam- 
ily affair in which every member 





A Christmas Gift 


had a stake, jobs were assigned and 
the pay scale set. Each contributed 
monthly to the support of Moo Hee. 

With other savings, the children 
sent gifts to their new “sister” and 
wrote letters telling her about life in 
America. They received letters from 
her nurse, written in Korean and 
translated by the World Vision staff. 

Without fail, since the beginning, 
the children have prayed each night 
for the little girl halfway around the 
world. Before that, the prayers had 
been of the “God bless me” variety. 
Now their treasure was going to an- 
other and their hearts were there also. 

I visited Korea recently to prepare 
a special series of newspaper articles, 
but had received definite orders from 
the children: “Go see Moo Hee if you 
have to miss everything else.” And 
they purchased clothing for me to de- 
liver. 

Having learned well the chain of 
command during four years in the 
Navy, I did as directed—gladly. Sung 
Lac was clean and looked comfortable, 
a sharp contrast with the surrounding 
area. The home was filled with chil- 
dren. 

The nurse patted an adorable little 
girl on the head and said, “This is 
Moo Hee.” She didn’t quite know 
what to make of the big American 
who picked her up and let him know 
it in the only way she knew—with a 
flood of tears. The clothing he had 
brought was far too big, but the chil- 
dren had thoughtfully bought a doll 
that was a perfect fit. 

She sat on the floor with the doll 
and didn’t utter another peep. As I 
sat there with her, I marveled at the 
way in which God had worked. Moo 
Hee had done far more for my family 
than we would ever be able to do for 
her. 

Outside of Christ, Moo Hee had 
given the children out at our house 
the greatest Christmas gift they will 
ever receive. 

She gave them the desire to care 
about others! 

Grorce BurnHAM 








million and our Alma Mater has devel- 
oped correspondingly. . . If now we were 
to look forward another 40 years, it will 
bring us to the end of the century. The 
Catholic population will, no doubt, have 
doubled to at least 70 million people.”— 
The Most Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart, 
Bishop of Brooklyn and former rector of 


the Catholic University of America. 

“This is no time for Americans to be 
proud, snooty and unsympathetic. What 
free-world peoples want from us today is 
companionship in their sufferings, not 
cocktails in their socials.”—Dr. Caradine 
R. Hooton, General Secretary, Methodist 
Board of Temperance. 
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Wanted by FBI 


The Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion has asked clergymen to be on 
the alert for a man who has preyed 
upon Protestant ministers by posing as 
a theological student and as a former 
assistant to an Air Force chaplain. 

He was identified by the FBI as 
Paul Cline Gross, about 30, sought on 
charges of conditional release violator 
and impersonation. A number of 
fraudulent checks have turned up in 
his wake. 

Gross has served time at the U. S. 
Penitentiary, Lewisburg, Pa. Aliases 
used include Captain P. Cross, Paul 
Cline Cross, Cline Droce, Major 
Ralph Gross, Paul Clyne Gross, Clide 
Ross, Paul Ross, Paul Clyne Cross, 
Paul G. Woods, Paul Woodward and 
others. 

A native of Knox County, Tenn., 
he is described as follows: Height, 6 
ft. 1 in. to 6 ft. 3 in.; weight, 180 
to 220 pounds; build, medium; hair, 
brown; eyes, blue; complexion, medi- 
um; race, white; nationality, Ameri- 
can. He has a half-inch circular scar 
on the back of his left thumb and may 
wear horn-rimmed glasses. He is re- 
ported to be stoop-shouldered, with a 
hump, because of a broken back. 

Gross may be armed and should be 
considered dangerous. Any person 
with information about him is re- 
quested to notify the Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, U. S. 
Department of Justice, Washington 
25, D. C. or the special agent in 
charge of the nearest FBI Division. 











Question Deadline 


The Census Bureau must make a firm 
decision by next April 1 as to whether 
a religious affiliation question will be in- 
cluded in the 1960 census, a spokesman 
for the agency said. 

The bureau has made no decision as 
yet on including the question, “What is 
your religion?” 

Some religious groups favor such a 
question as a means of securing valuable 
statistical information. Others oppose it 
as a violation of the separation of Church 
and State. 

The bureau spokesman said the April 
1 deadline is made necessary by the 
huge printing job required to prepare 
the forms on which data for about 180,- 
000,000 Americans will be recorded. 

Congress will have a voice in the final 
decision since the bureau must clear plans 
for the enumeration with appropriations 





committees before funds for printing of 
the forms are approved. 

These funds will be included in the 
budget requests which the Department 
of Commerce submits to Congress in 
January for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, 





FAR EAST 


Praise in India 
A Hindu leader in Madras has praised 


the humanitarian and educational work 
of Christian missionaries in India and 
branded as “unproved” and “exaggerated” 
charges that they use improper pressure 
to win converts. 

Dr. A. Krishnaswamy, member of the 
Indian parliament, took exception to the 
findings published by an official com- 
mission of the Madhya Pradesh state 
government, which recommended that 
foreign missionaries engaged primarily in 
proselytizing be withdrawn from the 
country. 

The commission, headed by Dr. Bham- 
wami Shanker Niyogi, former chief 
justice of the Nagpur high court, charged 
that missionary work was not prompted 
by strictly spiritual motives. It said at- 
tempts were being made to create “Chris- 
tian pockets” with a view to disrupting 
the solidarity of the Hindu society. 

Dr. Krishnaswamy said that “even if 
the instances mentioned in the commis- 
sion’s report had been substantiated they 





would not have justified the commission 
in arriving at the conclusion that foreign 
missionaries pursued activities of an un- 
desirable character.” 

The Indian legislator said the Niyogi 
commission’s findings “provoked out- 
spoken criticism not only from members 
of the Christian faith but of other faiths 
as well.” 

“The consensus of opinion in India 
has been, and is,” he said, “opposed to 
drawing up a bill of indictment against 
missionaries. It was, therefore, not sur- 
prising to find responsible men belonging 
to different political schools of thought 
criticizing the Niyogi report, not only 
for erring in its presentation of facts 
but also for overstepping the bounds of 
propriety and national interests.” 


Mayor of Madras 


Mrs. Tara Cherian, an active member 
of the Church of South India, has been 
elected mayor of Madras. She is the first 
woman ever named to the post. 

Mrs. Cherian, 44, is connected with 
many welfare organizations. She has 
headed the advisory board of the Hospital 
for Women and Children in Egmore, 
Madras, for nearly 20 years. She also 
has served on the senate of Madras Uni- 
versity. 


Medical Mission 


An unique mission stirred Christian 
and medical circles recently in Ceylon. 
It was undertaken by Dr. Jacob Chandy, 
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Professor of Neurology and Superintend- 
ent of Christian Medical College, Vel- 
lore, South India. He was accompanied 
by Dr. Paul Brand and other doctors of 
the same institution. 

The men of medicine came preaching 
rather than to treat patients, although 
many of the sick were seen privately. 
Members of the Student Christian Move- 
ment of the Medical College of the Uni- 
versity of Ceylon invited the team to 
give Christian testimony, to sharpen 
ideas of what it means to be a Christian 
doctor and to give lectures on profes- 
sional medical subjects. 

Dr. Chandy is a noted brain surgeon 
and Dr. Brand has had much success in 
restoring hands crippled by leprosy and 
in equipping lepers for a useful life. 

One result of the mission came when 
several medical students announced in- 
tentions of working in mission hospitals. 

—W.R.H. 


A Working Day? 


Sunday as a holiday, or holy day, may 
be eliminated in Ceylon if a proposal of 
the Buddhist Religious Affairs Advisory 
Committee is adopted by the government. 

The advisory committee has recom- 
mended tc the Minister of Local Govern- 
ment and Cultural Affairs that weekly 
poya days should replace Sunday as the 
day off beginning Jan. 1, 1959. The poya 
day is determined with reference to the 
phases of the moon which means that 
full moon day, new moon day and a day 
one week before full moon and new 
moon are all poya days. 

Claiming that Ceylon’s present 26 hol- 
idays hinder a vitally necessary increase 
in production, the committee made five 
proposals: 

The same holidays are to apply to 
everyone. 

Poya day and the half day preceding 
it should be holidays in the place of Sat- 
urday afternoon and Sunday. 

In addition, there shall be 12 extra- 
ordinary holidays. These include Good 
Friday and Christmas but not Easter. 

Hindus, Christians and Moslems shall 
be given the right to select any two other 
days on which they will be entitled to 
leave as a matter of right without these 
days being counted against their annual 
leave. 

The privilege now given Moslems in 
getting short leave for religious purposes 
on Friday afternoons should be extended 
to Christians by allowing them to come 
an hour late to offices on Sunday. 

Combining the first and fourth pro- 
visions strongly suggests that Christians 
and other non-Buddhists would enjoy 
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three days of holiday each week. Since 
this would presumably have an anti- 
Buddhist tendency, such could hardly be 
the intention of the advisory committee. 
However, the matter has not yet been 
clarified. 

It seems unlikely that this plan for 
eliminating the Sunday holiday will be 
adopted for the simple reason that the 
rest of the world is largely committed to 
the present arrangement. But the pro- 
posal indicates that strong, official forces 
in Ceylon are devoting thought and en- 
ergy to making this country as Buddhistic 
in culture as possible. —W.R.H. 





NCC ASSEMBLY 
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ority and succumb to the very material- 
istic dialectic which we abhor.” 

Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, a Philadelphia 
Lutheran, charged that Americans were 
acting like spiritual adolescents at a time 
of scientific maturity and called attention 
to “the stupidity of corporate humanity.” 
He said, “We are in danger of falling 
into the trap of those who by their own 
profession are atheistic materialists. God 
have mercy on the children of men if the 
two giant powers of the world, in deed 
if not in word, recognized as their only 
governor dialectical materialism.” Charles 
Parlin, New York attorney, found some 
elements of hope in Russian scientific 
advance. He said, “In the progress of 
communist technology, now being so 
dramatically advertised to an apprehen- 
sive world, are factors of hope. There 
was search for truth and accuracy. There 
was vision and imagination. There was 
bravery of concept and daring in execu- 
tion. Here are virtues where our peoples 
meet in common respect. It gives sub- 
stance to the hope of the Russian 
churches that their country can some 
day be restored to the family of Christian 
nations.” But, alas, as the apostle Paul 
pointed out long ago, the world by wis- 
dom knew not God. The study of natural 
revelation can never make a nation 
Christian. 

The General Assembly adopted a doc- 
ument that stated the crisis was funda- 
mentally moral and spiritual. For a solu- 
tion it stated, “efforts must be redoubled 
to realize the final goal of world-wide 
disarmament in the framework of the 
United Nations.” The document was 
chiefly a call to the nation “to demon- 
strate the values of our society in eco- 
nomics, political procedures, and human 
values . . . . to take new diplomatic ini- 
tiative . . . . to give increased moral and 


spiritual leadership to the world... . 
to build international understanding and 
good will.” The churches were called 
upon to shape public opinion and to urge 
all men to repentance and faith in God. 


Miscellaneous 


Four church bodies with a total of 
478,000 members were voted into the 
National Council. They are the Armen- 
ian Apostolic Church of North America, 
the Polish National Catholic Church of 
America, the Free Magyar Reformed 
Church in America, and the Serbian 
Eastern Orthodox Diocese. This brings 
to 34 the number of constituent com- 
munions within the NCC. 

Six million copies of the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible have been 
sold since it was published a little more 
than five years ago, it was announced 
by Dr. Luther A. Weigle. This version 
headed the list of nonfiction best sellers 
in 1952, 1953 and 1954. 

Concerning corruption in the labor 
movement the Assembly stated, “We be- 
lieve the labor unions are responsible for 
the situation that has been revealed; but 
so is management; so also is the Chris- 
tian Church. The degree and kind of 
responsibility may differ but we all share 
in the responsibility.” 

Freedom of association was upheld. 
Churches and churchmen were urged to 
recognize the gravity of the threat to all 
associations and to all liberties when the 
freedom of any legitimate voluntary 
association is assailed. 

The Assembly urged the government 
to revise “the Immigration and National- 
ity Act of 1952 to eliminate discrimina- 
tion based on race, color and sex, revise 
the national origins quota system and 
provide more adequately for the admis- 
sion of relatives, and of refugees.” 

Concern that moral issues “be clearly 
set forth” in connection with the reten- 
tion or return of alien properties in the 
United States seized during World War 
II was expressed in a resolution. 

The Assembly declared that technical 
and economic aid “should not be pri- 
marily for political and military associa- 
tion but for the purpose of helping 
people to help meet economic and social 
needs and opportunities . . . . Oneness 
in Christ across the nations requires mu- 
tual aid and trade.” 

The Council voted to hold its fifth 
general assembly at San Francisco in the 
summer of 1961. This date was set in 
order to avoid conflict with the general 
assembly of the World Council of 
Churches scheduled to meet in Decem- 
ber of 1960. J. Marcetrus Kix 
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Bible Book of the Month 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION 


Ine Boox oF Reveration is undoubt- 
edly the most mysterious and at the same 
time the most intriguing part of the New 
Testament. Its open affirmation that it 
deals with future events, its weird sym- 
bolism of seals, trumpets, bowls, thunders 
and lightnings, beasts, and angels, its 
strange and sometimes almost incoherent 
expressions have frightened some from 
giving it the attention it deserves. For 
many readers it is either a frustrating 
puzzle or else the happy hunting ground 
of fanatics. Concluding that they can 
find in it nothing relevant to their spiri- 
tual welfare, they avoid it completely. 


iTS HISTORY 


Since the earliest days of the Christian 
era Revelation has been under discussion. 
It was known and circulated in the 
Church in the first hal® of the second 
century. Justin Martyr (c. 145) used it, 
and ascribed it to John, one of the apos- 
tles of Christ. Melito, Bishop of Sardis 
in 170, wrote a commentary on the Apoc- 
alypse. Theophilus of Antioch (c. 175) 
quoted from it, and Irenaeus (c. 170) in 
no less than five passages alluded to it 
and asserted that it was written by the 
John who leaned on Jesus’ breast at the 
last supper. Clement of Alexandria (c. 
200), Origen (c. 250), and others con- 
curred in accepting it as of apostolic 
origin and canonical. 


AUTHORSHIP 


The authorship of Revelation was dis- 
puted first by the Alogi, a heretical sect 
which seems to have had no great im- 
portance, and which was probably op- 
posed to the Apocalypse for theological 
reasons. A more serious objection was 
raised by Dionysius, an honest and com- 
petent scholar who succeeded Origen as 
the head of the catechetical school in 
Alexandria. He reasoned that John, the 
son of Zebedee, did not write the Apoc- 
alypse because (1) the Revelation cites 
the name of its author, whereas the 
Fourth Gospel is anonymous; (2) the 
concepts, vocabulary and syntax of Rev- 
elation are radically different from the 
Gospel; (3) the Greek of the Apocalypse 
is ungrammatical, whereas the Greek of 
the Gospel, though not always idiomatic, 
is generally free from errors. 

Dionysius’ arguments against the Jo- 
hannine authorship have persisted to the 
present day. Eusebius, the great church 


historian of the fourth century, regarded 
the canonical status of the Apocalypse as 
doubtful, though he did not reject it ut- 
terly. In recent times R. H. Charles con- 
cluded that the Fourth Gospel and Rev- 
elation are not by the same author. Many 
modern scholars deny the apostolic au- 
thorship of Revelation completely. 

On the other hand, there are a number 
of words and concepts, such as “word of 
God” as a title of Christ, “witness,” the 
concept of the “Lamb,” and some others 
that characterize both John and the Rev- 
elation, and are common to no other writ- 
ings of the New Testament. Some of the 
grammatical irregularities can be ex- 
plained by the use of fixed titles treated 
as indeclinable nouns. The writer may 
at times have used ungrammatical ex- 
pressions, but he did not do so habitually. 
When he violated some rule of grammar, 
he did so because he had a purpose in 
mind, not because of ignorance. 


LITERARY FORM 


A deeper cause than uncertainty of au- 
thorship has prompted some to reject Rev- 
elation. It belongs to the general class of 
apocalyptic literature, which employs 
highly symbolic language and which 
stresses the supernatural intervention of 
God in the affairs of men. For this rea- 
son it has been branded as wholly fanci- 
ful and unreal, and has been dismissed 
simply as a piece of wishful thinking, a 
lurid picture of the much desired triumph 
of right over wrong which has not yet 
been literally realized, and probably nev- 
er will be. Truth, however, is not made 
or unmade by the literary form through 
which it is expressed; and in this case the 
Apocalypse differs from the ordinary Jew- 
ish apocalyptic writing in several ways. 
Although it possesses the usual character- 
istics noted above, it is not pseudony- 
mous. It was written to seven actual 
churches in seven well-known cities, and 
its emphasis on practical ethics is differ- 
ent from the general trend of apocalyptic 
works. 


AUTHOR 


Internal evidence concerning the author 
shows that his name was John, and that 
he was a familiar figure among the 
churches of Asia to whom the Apocalypse 
was first sent. He calls himself their 
brother (Rev. 1:9). He had lived among 
them long enough to share in the persecu- 


tions and trials which they had endured 
for Christ. At the time of writing Rev- 
elation he was in the island of Patmos, 
probably as a prisoner of the Emperor. 
While immured there, he saw the visions 
of which the book speaks, and he com- 


mitted them to parchment. 


DATE 


Various dates of writing have been pro- 
posed, but the best choice seems to be 
about A. D. 95, near the close of the 
reign of Domitian. Irenaeus, Victorinus, 
Eusebius and Jerome all agree that it was 
written at that time, and the internal 
evidence tends to support their testimony. 
The fact that several of the Asian church- 
es had backslidden demands time enough 
for their rise and fall. If they were 
founded in the active ministry of Paul, 
between A. D. 50 and 60, it is doubtful 
if the Revelation could have been written 
as early as the reign of Nero in A. D. 65. 
By Domitian’s time a second generation 
would have arisen concerning whom the 
charges of having left their first love and 
of harboring false teachers, or of having 
grown self-satisfied and lukewarm, would 
be more easily true. It probably marks the 
beginning of outward tension between 
the Church and the empire which even- 
tuated in the persecution of the second 
and third centuries. 


INTERPRETATION 


The interpretations of Revelation have 
been almost as numerous as its expositors. 
Generally they may be divided into four 
classes: the futurists, who regard all of 
Revelation beyond the third chapter as 
future, belonging to the period immedi- 
ately preceding the advent of Christ; the 
historicists, who interpret the sequence 
of seals, trumpets, and bowls as depicting 
the entire course of history from the close 
of the apostolic age until the end of time; 
the preterists, who interpret Revelation 
as a figurative representation of the con- 
flict between the Church and the empire 
at the end of the first century; and the 
idealists, who divest the prophecy of any 
chronological significance, and who make 
it simply a symbolic picture of the eternal 
conflict of the righteousness of God and 
the machinations of Satan. 

While not all of these interpretations 
can be final, there is a measure of truth 
in each of them. The futurist can claim 
rightly that “the things which must be 
hereafter” (4:1) apply to the future, or, 
at least, to the future of the writer. The 
historicist has the advantage of continuity 
in interpretation, rather than assigning 
the bulk of the book to one narrow period 
in the remote future. (Cont'd on p. 38) 
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Upper Room 


The 
Upper 
Room 
CHAPEL 
TALKS 


Eighteen devotional talks delivered in The 
Upper Room Chapel in Nashville by outstand- 
ing ministers from around the worid, includ- 
ing Martin Niemoller, Billy Graham, Mrs. Alan 
Walker, Maldwyn Edwards, Bishop Barbieri, 
and Maj. Gen. Charles |. Carpenter. Each 
address a fresh and interesting approach by 
speakers with a wide range of experience and 
training. 128 pages. Paper bound. 50 cents 
per copy, $5.00 per dozen, postpaid. 


The Upper Room 
The world's most widely used devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 




















CHRISTIAN EXECUTIVE WANTED 


Unusual opportunity for service. Compensation 
well above average. Wanted an executive for 
full responsibility in promotion and fund raising 
for new archaeological and Christian educational 
organization in Israel. Will have backing of 
sound Board. Bearing and ability to contact top 
echelons in business necessary. Able to speak 
in churches. Willing to travel. Contact by mail: 
Director, I-A-I, 1726 W. Berteau, Chicago 13, 
Illinois. 





ARE YOU MOVING? 
Or have you recently moved? Changes 
of address are promptly processed by our 
Circulation Department but please allow 
six weeks for the magazine to arrive at 
your new address. 





FOR SCHOOL, LAB., SANITARIUM 
FIREPROOF 127-ROOM BUILDING 
81 ACRES 


This group of 3 main buildings on approx. 81 
acres, in Hornell, N. Y. is 65 miles from Roches- 
ter. brick main building, all fire- 
proofed, was recently modernized at cost of over 
$60,000. 101 bedrooms with running water. New 
natural gas heating plant. 50’ x 100’ concrete 
auditorium. Three 6-room houses. Reduced to 
$80,000 for quick sale. Ask for illustrated bro- 
chure, Box 128, Vaudreuil, Quebec, Canada. 


127-room 
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JOSEPH BROOKSHIRE 
Evangelist 


Jan. 5—19 Tampa, Florida 

Jan. 26—Feb. 2 Key West, 
Florida 

Feb. 9—23 Groveland, Fla. 

March 2—9 Dade City, Fla. 

BOX 431, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
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ORIGINAL SOURCES 


A New Eusebius, edited by J. Stev- 

enson, Macmillan, 1957. $4.50. 

The best way to study history is, of 
course, by reading the original sources. 
In most areas, they are so 
voluminous that time permits very few 
people to follow that policy. The history 
of the ancient church is an exception. 
Here the sources are relatively few, and 
a reasonable number of them may be read 
within the average man’s time budget. 
But are they accessible? The answer is: 
Yes, increasingly so. One of the newest 
and best helps to that end is the present 
volume. Just as the original Eusebius 
made up a large part of his text by quo- 
tation from earlier writers, this is a 
source book in which are gathered for 
the reader the most important documents 
or extracts from them in English transla- 
tion. 

The volume is based on an earlier 
collection, now out of print, B. J. Kidd: 
Documents Illustrative of the History of 
the Church, and covers the period up to 
337. It is, however, an improvement 
upon the already very useful Kidd. It 
contains more selections (319, of which 
266 cover the period of Kidd, v. I as 
against 225 in the latter). The arrange- 
ment of the selections by subject rather 
than by author's date is a great advance 
in usefulness. Explanatory notes are 
added at the end of a large number of 
selections. There are very useful anno- 
tations on the source documents and 
their authors, a fine set of chronological 
tables, an endpaper map and an exten- 
sive index. Anyone interested in the 
ancient church needs to have the volume 
at hand. Paut Woo.Ley 


NOVEL SOLUTION 


The Hill of Stoning, by Edward V. 
Ruskin, Vantage, New York, 1956. 
$3.50. 

Puzzled as all evangelical expositors 
have been by the dilemma of Jesus’ ap- 
parent expectation of an early return to 
earth and by his apparent failure to do 
so, the writer of this book attempts a 
novel and somewhat startling solution. 
He proposes that the appearance of Jesus 
to the dying Stephen was the fulfilment 
of his promised return, and that he was 
secretly and invisibly present with the 
Church ever thereafter. He adopts the 
“year-day” theory of chronology, making 


however, 


in Kovtewws 


the 69 weeks of Daniel 9 equal to th 
chronological span between the edict of 
Cyrus to rebuild Jerusalem and the pub- 
lic appearance of the Messiah on Palm 
Sunday. The seventieth week he inter- 
prets as the time between Palm Sunday 
and the conversion of Cornelius, with the 
midpoint of the week at Stephen’s mar- 
tyrdom. 

The “he” of Daniel 9:27 he refers to 
the Messiah, not to the “prince that shall 
come” of verse 26. The cessation of the 
sacrifice he equates with the sermon of 
Stephen, who pointed out that the wor- 
ship of God did not need either sacrifice 
or Temple. The “one that maketh deso- 
late” he asserts is Saul of Tarsus, who 
desolated the Church by persecution. 

Along with this revolutionary hypothe- 
sis he suggests some other equally uncon- 
ventional interpretations. The election of 
Matthias was a mistake which prepared 
the way for the establishment of a hier- 
archy in the Church. Stephen was the 
“beloved disciple” of the Fourth Gospel, 
and its author. Peter was in error when 
he wrote that “the Lord is not slack con- 
cerning His promise as some count slack- 
ness” CII Pet. 3:9), because he did not 
recognize the fact that Jesus had already 
come. His statement, therefore, has mis- 
led the entire Christian Church since 
then, and has obscured the truth which 
has only recently been made plain to the 
author of this book. James, the modera- 
tor of the Jerusalem church and brother 
of Jesus, was a Jew at heart rather than 
a Christian, an enemy of Paul, and a 
traitor to Christian faith who did nothing 
to rescue Peter from prison or to avert 
the arrest of Paul in Jerusalem. 

While new light on Scripture is always 
welcome to its students, Mr. Ruskin’s in- 
terpretations will not meet universal ap- 
proval. Too many of them are unproved 
and probably unprovable. For instance, 
while it may be possible that the Fourth 
Gospel was written—though perhaps not 
published—in the first decade of the 
Christian Church, there is no external 
evidence whatever that it was written by 
Stephen, and the internal evidence ad- 
duced here is quite inconclusive. 

Neither in history nor in eschatology 
does this book make a very convincing 
case for its contentions. The author fails 
to explain how Jesus’ predictions of a 
final judgment could have been fulfilled 
if his return took place in 35 A.D., nor 
why the epistles of Paul, written after 
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that, should still predict his future ad- 
vent. His theory of the tension between 
Peter and James on the one hand and 
Stephen and Paul on the other sounds 
like a counterpart of the Tubingen theory 
of a century ago. It makes interesting 
reading, but it cannot be considered as 
the final interpretation of Christianity in 
the apostolic age. Merritt C. TENNEY 


GUIDE FOR STUDY 


The Epistle to the Hebrews, by 
Gleason L. Archer, Jr., Baker, 1957. 
$1.50. 

This is a Bible study handbook of 
great value. Based on an exhaustive study 
of the Greek and Hebrew, it presents a 
summary of the literary questions con- 
nected with the epistle, a detailed analy- 
sis of the epistle in outline form and 
then an exposition corresponding to the 
outline by way of definition, explanation 
and suggestion. 

For a minister preaching through the 
book of Hebrews this little book will be 
most suggestive and will take the form 
of a guide. For a lay student wishing to 
master the contents of the book of He- 
brews, Dr. Archer’s treatise will be most 
illuminating. H. J. Ockenca 


“BIBLICAL” PREACHING 


The Integrity of Preaching, by John 

Knox, Abingdon, 1957. $1.75. 

These days everyone seems to be jump- 
ing on the bandwagon of biblical preach- 
ing. In this little volume the author, 
professor at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, makes an eloquent plea for 
the cause. Biblical preaching he recog- 
nizes as a pressing need of the day, but 
he defines it as expounding texts as re- 
curring events in our history and as con- 
cerning the great event, Christ. Such 
preaching, he believes, will be personal, 
priestly and sacramental. 

With many things in the book one 
is in hearty agreement. There is a press- 
ing need for biblical preaching; there is 
a need for teaching from the pulpit; 
there must be careful study of the text 
and historical circumstances of the pass- 
age; and every preacher certainly should 
immerse himself in his own message be- 
fore ministering to others. 

However, these thrusts of the book in 
the right direction are largely abrogated 
by the author's basic position. To him 
biblical preaching is not really Bible 
preaching. In reality the Bible is merely 
a witness to what we should preach and 
not the substance which we preach. 
While the book emphasizes the need for 
faithful pursuit of the art of exegesis, the 
impression is left that biblical preaching 


must not emphasize the historical facts 
which occurred in the first century. 
Again, while the author pleads for 
preaching which concerns what he calls 
the central event of the Bible, Christ, 
and although he mentions many of the 
important events of the life of Christ— 
even atonement—he fails ever to include 
preaching about the blood of Christ. 
Furthermore, the author’s conception of 
authority in preaching is not based on 
biblical preaching but on relevant (twen- 
tieth century) preaching. Somewhere in 
the background, one suspects, there has 
been strong neo-orthodox influence 
moulding this manuscript. 

To those who may read this book: 
(1) beware of the basic position, and 
(2) be aware of what is not said as well 
as what is said. Cuarces C. Ryrie 


CONSTANT IN PRAYER 


The Sure Victory, by Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, Revell, 1957. 
$1.00. 

It is important and interesting for us 
to be informed concerning the religious 
faith of such a personality as Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek. This little book (45 
pages) is a kind of spiritual autobiog- 
raphy. The author tells of the remark- 
able faith of her mother and shows how 
her own faith developed from the early 
formal, intellectual faith to a genuine 
heart faith, deepened largely through the 
experiences of the difficult years of Japa- 
nese terrorism and Communist infiltra- 
tion. 

The “sure victory” over the forces of 
evil in this world is through prayer, the 
author claims. She describes the way in 
which her little prayer group has grown 
and many others have sprung up 
throughout Formosa. She tells of how 
much has been accomplished through 
their efforts, including the supplying of 
Christian chaplains for the Chinese 
armed forces. She makes a plea for a 
chain of prayer groups throughout the 
world as the means of achieving victory 
over non-Christian ideologies. 

Surely we rejoice at this insistence 
upon the importance of prayer in the 
individual Christian life and the power 
of prayer in world affairs. But the fact 
that these prayer groups were originated 
outside the Christian church appears to 
be a sad commentary upon the condi- 
tion of the Protestant church in Free 
China. Is it not because the church has 
failed to provide an earnest, vital fellow- 
ship of prayer and failed to possess an 
evangelistic zeal that would make it 
reach out to the lives of those who were 


in need of the Gospel that Madame 


Chiang and her friends were compelled 
to begin prayer groups of their own? 
And is it not regrettable that the zeal 
of these prayer groups is not being in- 
corporated into the church as well as 
strengthened by the doctrinal backbone 
that the church should be able to offer? 

Norma R. Ex tis 


YOUNG CHURCHES 


The Church in Southeast Asia, by 
Rajah B. Manikam and Winburn 
T. Thomas, Friendship, New York. 
Cl. $2.50, pap. $1.25. 

This book was written under the spon- 
sorship of the Joint Commission on Mis- 
sionary Education of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 
as a mission study book for adults. 
Leaders of study groups will find this 
book basic for mission study. 

The authors are exceptionally well- 
equipped for the preparation of this sur- 
vey. Dr. Manikam, a native of India, 
has done post-graduate work in the U. S., 
earning both Ph.D. and B.D. degrees. 
For 20 years he was an active leader in 
the National Christian Council of India. 
From 1950 to 1955 he was joint secre- 
tary in East Asia of the World Council 
of Churches and the International Mis- 
sionary Council, a position that required 
travel throughout Southeast Asia and 
provided an intimate knowledge of the 
life and work of the Church. Since Jan- 
uary, 1956, Dr. Manikam has been 
Bishop of the Tranquebar of the Federa- 
tion of Evangelical Lutheran Churches 
of India. 

Dr. Thomas is a native of Arkansas 
who in 1933 went to Japan as a mis- 
sionary under the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. The years of World War II were 
spent in the U.S. where he earned his 
Ph.D. and served with the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement. He has traveled ex- 
tensively in the Far East and since 1951 
has been field representative in Indo- 
nesia of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in U.S.A., living in 
Djakarta. 

In the compass of this brief volume of 
167 pages is packed a mass of informa- 
tion of the Church in every country of 
this area. An account of the political 
situation of each country is presented. 
The culture and religions of these lands 
are discussed and the Church is seen 
in her environment, problems, state of 
health, progress and prospects. 

Of special interest is the effect of 
netionalism and communism both upon 
the Church and upon work of missions. 


Surprising is the strength of the 
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churches. For example, in Indonesia 
there are thirty autonomous church 
bodies, numbering 5,000 to 600,000 
Christians each. There is a Protestant 
“community” of about 5,000,000. 

The vast numbers of the unreached 
is overwhelming, nearly 175,000,000, 
and the density of this population is 
almost unbelievable. In the delta near 
Saigon (Indo-China) up to 6,000 rural 
people are living in each square mile. 

The Church in Southeast Asia is 
chiefly factual and very informative. 
There are sketches of men and women, 
whose service to the Kingdom reveals 
what God can do through lives trans- 
formed by his power. 

In his portion of the foreword Dr. 
Manikam says, “These young churches 
in these old lands of Southeast Asia are 
minority churches set amidst vast num- 
bers of non-Christians, and they there- 
fore face many problems. But thank 
God they are there—in every one of 
these countries—and however small they 
may be, they are the hope of these coun- 
tries. . . . The churches in these ancient 
lands of Southeast Asia beckon to their 
partners in North America to come over 
and help them. May God help many to 
hear this Macedonian call! This time it 
comes from Southeast Asia.” 

Lewis H. Lancaster 


SUPEREGO THEORY 


Psychotherapy and Religion, by 
Henry Guntrip, Harper, 1957. 
$3.00. 

This book by an English clergyman- 
psychotherapist is more concerned with 
elaboration and promotion of a theory of 
neurosis than with finding how Chris- 
tianity can better collaborate with psy- 
chotherapy. 

The system presented is an extension 
of the Melanie Klein variation of Freud- 
ian superego theory and was formulated 
by Fairbairn, a British psychoanalyst. 
The Freudian concept of instinct is dis- 
carded in favor of the viewpoint that all 
impulses arise from object relationships. 
The biological context of classical psy- 
choanalysis thus gives way to a social 
orientation, personal relationships being 
regarded as paramount. The Freudian 
ideas of repression and unconscious are 
retained. 

According to this theory. the disturb- 
ing figures of childhood are banished by 
repression deeply into the unconscious, 
where the ego continues to maintain 
with them relationships of longing, anger 
and fear. Anxiety is the product of these 
repressed bad object relationships. Neu- 
rosis is the consequence of the disinte- 
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grating, demoralizing influence of this 
continuing conflict. 

Healthy self-realization is achieved, 
not by the scientific analysis of the in- 
dividual’s history, but by a therapeutic 
personal relationship with the therapist. 
Psychotherapy may not be unscientific, 
but must be more than merely scientific. 
Values must be a concern of the thera- 
pist, although they lie outside the domain 
of science. The patient must go beyond 
the utilitarian goals of symptom relief 
and economic rehabilitation to face the 
kind of person he is. 

The author struggles with the question 
of relativity of values, coming to rest in 
an ambiguous position where values are 
recognized as esser.tial but are to be 
judged in terms of mature and successful 
personality. Man remains the measure. 

The closing chapter, with the same 
title as the book, likewise reflects the 
author's ambiguity. His effort to main- 
tain some kind of scientific status as a 
psychotherapist seems to stand in the way 
of his offering as a minister any real 
contribution to improvement of relation- 
ships between Christianity and psycho- 
therapy. He affirms “sound and en- 
lightened religious faith” as the best and 
most hopeful setting for psychotherapy, 
while wondering in the same patagraph 
whether religious experience can pene- 
trate into the unconscious depths of per- 
sonality in the way that psychoanalytic 
psychotherapy can do. 

Guntrip echoes Toynbee’s call back 
to religion from science and technology, 
and affirms religious experience and faith 
as giving “the largest scope for self- 
realization possible to man.” In the end, 
however, the attenuated, denatured char- 
acter of his religious concepts is apparent 
in the syncretistic platitude that “psycho- 
therapy is evidently a truly religious ex- 
perience.” Orvirte S. Watters, M. D. 


SCHOLAR'S COMMENTARY 


The Gospel According to St. John. 

An Introduction with Commentary 

and Notes on the Greek Text, by 

C. K. Barrett, Macmillan, 1957. 

$4.75. 

Interest in the Fourth Gospel con- 
tinues at a high pitch. Of the several 
commentaries produced in this field in 
the last few years, this is the most 
weighty. It is primarily a scholar’s com- 
mentary, approaching everything from 
the critical standpoint. 

About one-fourth of the book is de- 
voted to introduction, and this is the most 
valuable part of the whole. In the com- 
mentary section, the notes are often jot- 
tings. One misses an integrating touch. 


Perhaps one becomes spoiled by the use 
of Hoskyns, with its insistence on trac- 
ing the strains of theological thought, so 
that comments of the type found in Bar- 
rett do not appeal as strongly. 

Barrett is skeptical, as are most mod- 
erns, about the traditional view of au- 
thorship. With Dodd, he sees also a dif- 
ferent hand at work in the First Epistle, 
though many scholars are still prepared 
to defend the unity of authorship of 
Gospel and Epistle. 

The Introduction deals with the char- 
acteristics and purpose of the Gospel, its 
non-Christian background as well as the 
Christian, the theology, the origin and 
authority, and finally, the text. The 
reader is impressed with the variety and 
subtilty of John’s allusions to matters 
which presuppose a knowledge of cur- 
rent Judaism, Greek philosophy, mystery 
religions and gnostic systems of thought. 
It is this background material which has 
challenged recent study even more, per- 
haps, than such questions as the escha- 
tology of the Gospel or the special inter- 
est of the writer in the sacraments. 

Barrett is of the opinion that the 
Fourth Gospel reflects a knowledge of 
the Marcan materials, but that we can- 
not go beyond this with confidence. 

This learned work may well become 
the most widely used critical commen- 
tary in this field. Its author handles 
problems with care and is not an extrem- 
ist in any direction. In this day of the 
high cost of books, it is gratifying to see 
this substantial volume offered at such a 
reasonable figure. Everetr F. Harrison 


BRIGHT STORY 


Horses and Chariots, Popular Re- 

port of the British and Foreign 

Bible Society (London) for 1956. 

This is a bright story full of indica- 
tions of advance. As one turns over the 
pages and perceives the immense area of 
the society's work, it staggers the imag- 
ination. The chapter about the Trans- 
lations Department reveals that there are 
47 new languages in which pioneer work 
is going on and in 32 other languages 
additional books are being translated. 
The number of New Testament transla- 
tions nearing completion for the first time 
is 36 and those of the whole Bible is 
47. Four new languages have now been 
added to the society’s list, making a total 
of 836. The publication of the Ndonga 
Bible, for which a large Christian com- 
munity among the Ovambos has beea 
eagerly waiting for years past, is now an 
accomplishment. 

The demand for the Bible is as great 
as ever and every bookseller and col- 
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porteur is at the same time an evange- 
list. “The sower soweth the word” 
(Mark 4:14); if the servants of God will 
sow it, God will look after it. 

Ernest F. Kevan 


SALVAGE OPERATION 


About the Bible, by Frank W. 

Moyle, Scribner’s, 1957. $3.50. 

Earlier in the twentieth century, under 
the destructive influence of classic lib- 
eralism, the Bible was dethroned from 
the seat of ultimate authority which it 
had occupied in the life of societies 
molded by the Reformation, and was re- 
placed with a variety of substitutes, or 
none at all. This being the climate 
within the Church, it was only natural 
that on the outside the reaction should 
take on a still more decided negative 
character. Hitherto, with the exception 
of several isolated periods in post-Refor- 
mation history, even the non-Christian 
public maintained a form of respect 
Coften little more than superstition, to 
be sure) for the Scriptures. With the 
birth of the new theology, which while 
maintaining the critical spirit still finds 
permanent values of decisive import in 
the Scriptures, the problem of communi- 
cation has become severely acute because 
to the common man the Bible is a closed 
and forgotten book. In this setting it has 
become both desirable and necessary to 
re-educate the public in the Scriptures 
with what is conceived as the abiding 
message of revelation. In recent years, 
therefore, numerous volumes have been 
published with this purpose in view. The 
present book is of this type. 

Frank Moyle is an active parish priest 
of the Anglican church with an Oxford 
background in theological education. He 
is fully abreast of the current trends in 
biblical research and scholarship, al- 
though in keeping with his purpose his 
extensive learning is not made obvious 
by the technicalities and esoteric vocabu- 
lary of the scholar. Moyle writes in the 
style of J. B. Phillips, who incidentally 
endorses his work enthusiastically. He 
deliberately limits the scope of his cov- 
erage to a selective group of representa- 
tive biblical documents. 

The book is an example of the most 
radical school of contemporary criticism. 
Moyle tries desperately to salvage some- 
thing from the critical wreckage for the 
man on the street, but hardly achieves 
his purpose. With respect to the Old 
Testament he speaks approvingly of the 
Marcion heresy and regards many of the 
passages embarrassing. He finds here a 
number of crude pictures of Deity 
(within the veil of revealed religion), 





eg., the God of Sinai is an apparently 
imaginary storm deity. The origin of 
man as recorded in Genesis is similar in 
certain respects to the Greek myth of 
Athena’s springing from the head of 
Zeus. He defends Uzziah’s violation of 
priestly restrictions in the interests of 
more personal access to God. He brands 
Ezra a “fanatical priest” on a “merciless 
mission” to dissolve mixed marriages in 
defense of an overt nationalism. He in- 
terprets the book of Ruth as a contem- 
porary attempt at correcting this evil. He 
sees human suffering as one of God’s 
“unsolved problems.” His solution to the 
difficulty of the book of Jonah is the ad- 
mission of its allegorical kinship with the 
tales of Hans Christian Andersen. He 
freely castigates the Ciristian Church 
for its approval of the imprecatory Psalms, 
failing to understand adequately their 
real significance in relation to the holi- 
ness and justice of God. 

The New Testament literature receives 
equal abuse at this author's hands. The 
only essential difference between the 
canonical Gospels and the pseudo-gospels 
is the apostolic authenticity (challenged 
in specific instances, however) of the 
former, not the historicity of the recorded 
materials. Matthew's appeals to Old 
Testament prophecies are “monotonous 
reiterations,” both illegitimate and arti- 
ficial. His accounts of the crucifixion 
and resurrection are “far-fetched stories.” 
Jesus’ apocalyptic sayings with reference 
to his second advent are poetical. St. 
Paul’s warnings against an expected 
early return are interpreted as a repudia- 
tion of the doctrine of the literal Parousia 
altogether. The Sermon on the Mount 
is also the masterpiece of a poet, not the 
manifesto of a spiritual kingdom. He 
strips away all the miraculous in the 
ministry of Jesus, insisting that a Chris- 
tianity which demands the traditional 
view is unworthy of rational, intelligent 
creatures. He opposes Stephen’s Chris- 
tianity to that of Peter, James, and John, 
as a more desirable “liberal” version. 

Throughout the book Moyle bitterly 
attacks all literal interpretation of the 
Scriptures, reducing the historical values 
of the documents to zero. It is inter- 
esting to note that he very purposefully 
directs his attacks against the positions 
of the most naive literalists, passing by 
without recognition the great conserva- 
tive scholars of past and present alike. 
Moyle senses no need of any historical, 
objective redemption. He finds no es 
sential difference between the Sonship 
of Jesus and that of humanity in general. 
The former reveals what the latter ac- 
tually is. 





All in all, the book leaves the man 
on the street right where he has been 
these many years, providing him with no 
better understanding of the Word of 
God than he previously enjoyed. It com- 
pels him to push his way through a 
morass of error, superstition and dark- 
ness to a few kernels of truth which are 
in no wise the revelation of saving grace. 
One concludes that the attempt, there- 
fore, is not worth the effort. The book 
demonstrates most clearly the endeavor of 
the unregenerate, depraved mind of man 
to inquire into the things revealed and 
effected by God for eternal redemption, 
an endeavor unaided by the power of 
faith and the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit. This book is not heresy; it is 
the most outrageous blasphemy. 

Ricuarp ALLEN BopEy 


STRUGGLE IN HUNGARY 


History of the Hungarian Reformed 

Church, by Imre Revesz, Hungarian 

Reformed Federation of America, 

Washington, D. C., 1956. Pp. 163, 

$1.50. 

The recent heroic revolt against Soviet 
oppression in Hungary has focused world 
attention on that small country. When 
refugees began streaming across the bor- 
ders people in this country who supposed 
that all Hungarians were Roman Cath- 
olics like Cardinal Mindszenty were sur- 
prised to learn that many of them were 
Protestants. They were further surprised 
to learn that the congregations from 
which they had come in the old country 
were evangelical and Bible-centered and 
that the refugees who arrived here felt 
most at home in similar congregations. 
The reason for this surprise is American 
ignorance of central and eastern Europe; 
its history is not taught in our high 
schools and only history majors touch it 
in American higher education. 

The Protestant church in Hungary to- 
day is one of the most spiritually virile 
communions in Christendom. One can 
find no more stirring tales of heroism, 
great faith, and heart-rending tragedy 
than those of the church there as it, 
hemmed in by peoples of other faiths, 
struggled to maintain its witness. This 
volume is an account of that history from 
the Reformation to the present, written 
by a leading historian of the Hungarian 
Reformed Church. 

The book traces the story of the rapid 
spread of Protestantism in Hungary early 
in the Reformation period until virtually 
the entire population had embraced the 
new faith; the Turkish conquest and oc- 
cupation of the greater part of Hungary 
for a century and a half; the rise and 
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eventual victory of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion (1608-1715); the period of repres- 
sion (1715-1789); the period of reform 
(1789-1848); further struggle against 
Romanist attempts to destroy the witness 
of the church in the nineteenth century, 
and its revitalization in this century. 
Readers will follow with interest the ti- 
tanic struggle waged against Rome in 
this easternmost bastion of evangelicalism; 
they will learn about an experiment in 
Unitarianism centuries before the New 
England defection from the faith; and 
they will be inspired to read about the 
recent awakening and witness of the 
church there. Some will be surprised to 
know that one out of every five persons 
in Hungary is a member of the Reformed 
church, that its leadership early took the 
part of the landless peasants in the social 
struggle, and that many thousands of 
Jewish converts have become evangelized 
and admitted to the Church since World 
War II. 

The only fault of the book is its brev- 
ity. Too much is of necessity left out in 
order to keep the book within its present 
limits. It is only an outline of the thrill- 
ing story which ought to be told English 
readers, but it is an outline which is well 
conceived and well told. We wish for it 
the wide reading it deserves and express 
our gratitude to the publishers for a very 
necessary and readable volume. 

M. Eucene OsTERHAVEN 


NEW INTEREST 


The Puritan Tradition in English 
Life, by John Marlowe, Cresset, 
London. 16s. 

This is an evaluation of the influence of 
Puritanism, and is designed to show that 
the tradition of Victorian middle-class 
life springs from the theological and re- 
ligious influences of sixteenth and seven- 
teenth-century English Puritanism. 

Of necessity the author devotes a sub- 
stantial part of his theme to the historical 
and theological origins of Puritanism. In 
analyzing the strength and weakness of 
the Puritans with shrewdness and pene- 
tration, he is not always fair, as for 
example, “Their attitude towards other 
people was regulated not by love but by 
a sense of duty. . . . They paid their 
debts but did not always forgive their 
debtors.” It is easy to oversimplify when 
dealing with the complex situations of 
Cromwellian England, and the author 
has not escaped doing so. Beyond any 
doubt is that Puritan emphasis on theol- 
ogy, on right living and the simple vir- 
tues gave English national character a 
quality lacking in most countries at that 
time. 
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Marlowe points out that Puritan in- 
fluence was renewed through the evan- 
gelical revival of the eighteenth century 
even if its theology was not fully en- 
dorsed. It is noteworthy that the evan- 
gelicals of the Church of England had 
more in common with the Puritans than 
the Methodists who later found their 
way into dissent. S. W. Murray 





BOOK OF THE MONTH 
(Cont'd from p. 33) The preterist recog- 


nizes the relevance of Revelation to the 
day in which it was written, and attempts 
to show how the symbols and thought are 
rooted in the history and vocabulary of 
the first century. The idealist tries to 
maintain the spiritual emphasis of the 
book with its theological and ethical 
teachings, rather than to lose himself in 
a maze of inexplicable details. 


STRUCTURE AND CONTENT 


The best approach to Revelation, how- 
ever, is through its internal structure. 
If the book were to have any meaning 
for the churches to whom it was first ad- 
dressed, it must have been sufficiently 
plain for them to comprehend its main 
message, even though details woulc’ have 
to be studied and absorbed gradually. 
How would they have understood it? 

Revelation can be divided naturally 
into six main sections. The first of these, 
the Prologue (1:1-8) contains the intro- 
ductory details. It is organized like the 
title page of a book. The title, “The 
Revelation of Jesus Christ,” announces 
the subject. The book is primarily con- 
cerned with the person of Christ as he 
relates himself to the events of the fu- 
ture. The method of impartation of this 
revelation is indicated by the word “sig- 
nified,” which means literally to declare 
by symbols, or to respond as an oracle 
would to an inquirer in enigmatic lan- 
guage. The word is used three times in 
the Gospel of John about Jesus’ death 
(12:33, 18:32, 21:19), and in each in- 
stance it means the figurative statement 
of a predicted fact. In the introduction 
to Revelation it conveys the idea that the 
content of the book will be symbolic, and 
that it will deal with realities. 

The name of the author is the next 
item on the title page, coupled with the 
statement that he “bare record of the 
word of God and of the testimony of 
Jesus Christ, and of all things that he 
saw” (1:2). The language is that of the 
Fourth Gospel, and one cannot avoid the 
feeling that the writer sought to identify 
himself by his previous work, which was 


presumably known to the churches of 
Asia. He acted as the messenger of 
Christ, and he claimed only subordinate 
authority (22:10). Nevertheless he ex- 
pected that the words of his book would 
be heard and obeyed as the very message 
of God. 

The destination was the seven churches 
of Asia. Just why these seven should 
have been selected is not stated. There 
were more than seven churches in Asia 
by the end of the first century. Perhaps 
these were chosen because they were 
representative of different types which 
existed then, and which collectively 
make a picture of the churches of the 
entire age to follow. 

The greeting from the Triune God, 
the eternal Father, the sevenfold Spirit, 
and the redeeming Son, sets the doc- 
trinal tone of the book. Redemption is 
stressed in Christ’s character, “the faith- 
ful witness, the firstbegotten of the dead, 
the prince of the kings of the earth”; in 
Christ’s work, “he loved us . . . loosed us 
. . . made us”; and in Christ’s prospect, 
“Behold, he cometh with clouds. . . .” 
The seventh verse declares unmistakably 
that the theme of Revelation will be 
Christ's return, which will complete and 
crown his redemptive work for men. 

The eighth verse, the last of the Intro- 
duction, is like the publisher's name on 
the title page. It declares God’s approval 
of the work and his responsibility for it. 

The main body of the book is divided 
into four visions, each of which is intro- 
duced by the phrase, “. . . in the Spirit” 
€1:10, 4:2, 17:3, 21:10). “In the Spirit” 
does not mean “a spiritual attitude,” but 
rather refers to the control of the Holy 
Spirit over the mind and person of the 
author so that he was transported in 
mystic fashion to the surroundings which 
he describes. The first states that he was 
“in the island that is called Patmos” 
(1:9), a definite geographical location; 
the second, that he was called up to 
heaven where he saw a throne set (4:1, 
2); the third, that he was removed to “a 
wilderness” (17:3); and the fourth, that 
he was placed in “a mountain great and 
high” 21:10). 

The four divisions consist of two bal- 
anced pairs. Each member of the first 
pair is introduced by “a great voice” 
(1:10, 4:1), and each member of the 
second pair by “one of the seven angels 
that had the seven bowls” (17:1, 21:9). 
These contrast the divine discipline of 
the churches and the judgments on the 
world. The second couple contrasts the 
fall of Babylon, representing the spiritual 
organization of godless civilization and 
the ultimate perfection of the Bride, the 
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heavenly Jerusalem, which is the per- 
fected community of the redeemed. 

Furthermore, each of the divisions in 
Revelation marks some aspect of the 
character of Christ as he brings redemp- 
tion to perfection. Perhaps this can be 
stated best in a brief outline: 


Prologue: Christ Communicating 


1:1-8 
Vision I; Christ in the Church 
1:9-3:22 
Vision II: Christ in the Cosmos 
4:1-16:21 
Vision III: Christ in Conquest 
17:1-21:8 
Vision IV: Christ in Consummation 
21:9-22:5 
Epilogue: Christ Challenging 
22:6-21 


The progress of the outline is evident 
in the text. As already noted, the Pro- 
logue states that the entire book will be 
occupied with the Revelation of Jesus 
Christ which God gave to him to com- 
municate to his servants. This revelation 
carries the work of redemption into the 
future, and purports to show what the 
final scope and effect of salvation will be. 
Grounded in the pivotal events of Christ’s 
death and resurrection, the purpose of 
God will be carried forward in the pro- 
cess of human history until evil is over- 
come and the Kingdom shall be finally 
established. So certain is this outcome 
that the Prologue states the fact as past: 
“he made us to be a kingdom, priests 
unto his God and Father . . .” (1:6, 
ARV). 

The first vision opens with a portrait 
of Christ clothed in priestly garments, 
moving among his churches on a tour of 
inspection. Their weaknesses and their 
virtues are typical of the Church of all 
ages. Reproof and commendation are 
given to all in proportion to their respec- 
tive merits. It is noteworthy that the fu- 
ture advent of the Lord which seems 
indefinite in the letter to Ephesus, “. . . or 
else I come to thee” (2:5, ARV), is in 
the letter to Laodicea an imminent fact, 
“. . . Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock” (3:20). The first message of the 
book is to the Church, for “judgment 
must begin at the house of God.” 

The second vision deals with the 
world-process of judgment, administered 
by God’s delegated agent. Two sym- 
bolic words dominate the thought of this 
section. The vision is set in heaven, but 
the focus of attention is not fixed on the 
surroundings but on the throne, in rela- 
tion to which all other figures are located 
and from which proceeds the action of 





judgment. In this way the sovereignty 
of God over the affairs of the world is 
asserted. The deputy of this sovereignty 
is “a Lamb as it had been slain,” who 
takes from the right hand of the Occu- 
pant of the throne the seven-sealed scroll 
which gives him the authority to exer- 
cise judgment upon the earth. “Lamb” 
emphasizes the sacrificial aspect of 
Christ. He is the enduring Atonement 
for sin upon whom the divine judgment 
has already fallen, and because he has 
made Atonement he is capable of bring- 
ing the final victory over evil. 

The entire section that follows is given 
over to cataclysmic judgments through 
which the people of God are miraculously 
preserved, and by which the culminating 
organization of evil—political, social, eco- 
nomic, and religious—under the domina- 
tion of the “Beast,” is finally crushed. 
Revelation presents the current world 

as a titanic struggle of supecnat- 
ural forces in which human governments, 
societies and religions are involved, and 
which will eventuate in a climactic re- 
bellion against God, terminated by the 
advent of Christ in judgment. 

The final aspect of this judgment 
which is the climax of redemption is told 
in the two remaining visions. Christ in 
Conquest (17:3-21:8) reveals the Word 
of God on the white horse, judging and 
making war in righteousness. The fall 
of Babylon, the city in which organized 
wickedness reaches its fullest manifesta- 
tion, the destruction of the beast and his 
armies who have rebelled against God, 
the imprisonment of Satan for a thousand 
years, his release and final doom, the mil- 
lennial reign of Christ, and the intro- 
duction of the city of God fulfil the pur- 
pose of redemption. 

In contrast to this vision of the over- 
throw of evil, the last vision (21:9-22:5) 
reveals Christ in Consummation, the 
everlasting joy of his redeemed people. 
The term “Lamb” is reintroduced, evi- 
dently as a reminder that redemption 
will be the basis for the eternal state 
and its chief delight. The city of God, 
with streets of gold and gates of pearl, 
may be figurative; but if so, the language 
is an attempt to describe the indescrib- 
able — God’s ultimate destiny for his 
people. Seven negations contrast this city 
with the cities of men as they were 
known in the ancient world: (1) no 
temple, (2) no sun or moon, (3) no 
closed gates, (4) no uncleanness, (5) no 
curse, (6) no night, (7) no artificial 
light. In contrast to each of these points 
the Lamb supplies a true worship, a true 
light, an open welcome, a holy populace, 
the blessing of his presence, and the eter- 





nal illumination of the presence of deity. 
The New Jerusalem will restore to the 
saved all the blessings that man lost by 
his sin in Eden. 

The Epilogue (22:6-21) focuses the 
theme of the book in one climactic ap- 
peal. The threefold repetition of the 
theme, “I come quickly,” with its ac- 
companying exhortations, challenge the 
will to obey, the moral nature to prepare 
for Christ’s coming, and the emotional 
desire to see the Lord. It makes all the 
preceding text the practical foundation 
for an attitude of readiness and alertness 
in view of Christ's promised return. 


TOOLS FOR STUDY 


Commentaries and expositions of Revela- 
tion are almost numberless. The most 
complete critical work on the Greek text 
are the two volumes on Revelation by 
R. H. Charles in the International Criti- 
cal Commentary. Charles was the most 
learned scholar of recent times in the 
field of apocalyptic literature, but his lit- 
erary criticism was radical. Swete’s com- 
mentary is not quite so exhaustive as 
Charles’, but it is thorough. William 
Lee’s commentary on Revelation in The 
Bible Commentary is helpful to the stu- 
dent who wants discussion of detail. The 
earliest and the most popular of the pre- 
millennial futurist commentaries is J. A. 
Seiss’ Lectures on the Apocalypse. A 
more recent volume in the same category 
is Wm. R. Newell’s verse-by-verse expo- 
sition. Milligan’s treatment of Revelation 
in Schaff’s Popular Commentary on the 
New Testament is both scholarly and 
practical. The most recent general con- 
servative commentary is The New Bible 
Commentary by Davidson, Stibbs and 
Kevan. Its discussion of Revelation is 
necessarily brief, but it is up to date. 
Sir William Ramsay's Letters to the 
Seven Churches of Asia contains a wealth 
of material by an expert archaeologist on 
the historical setting of Revelation. It is 
hard to say which is the best commen- 
tary on Revelation, since each one has a 
different approach, and since many may 
excel in different ways. 

There is no easy road to an under- 
standing of Revelation, but prayerful ac- 
ceptance of what one does understand, 
with equally prayerful meditation on 
what one does not understand, will bring 
a growing appreciation of this book 
which after all has the same theme as 
the rest of the New Testament—the per- 
son of Christ. Merritt C. TENNEY 
@ The procedure followed in the above 
article is developed much more fully in 
Dr. Tenney’s recent volume, Interpreting 
Revelation.—Ep. 
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REVIEW OF 


t sineale Religious Thoushe 


As we near the end of the old year we 


go through the Christmas season toward 
the New Year with its new tasks and re- 
sponsibilities. Our thoughts, therefore, 
quite naturally turn toward a perspective 
on our life and our work. 


€ We must not lose sight of the con- 
nection between Christmas and the New 
Year. If what is involved in Christmas 
were simply something romantic, there 
would be in it no power for a new be- 
ginning. But we are reminded that over 
against the romanticizing of Christmas, 
we have also the picture of light and 
darkness, of peace and struggle. We 
shall have to give thought and attention 
to these elements of darkness and strife, 
for the light shines, indeed, in the midst 
of this darkness. And as we ask our- 
selves the questions concerning 1957— 
why has God permitted so many, many 
things?—then it is good to consider that 
one can also ask such questions in con- 
nection with the Christmas story, as we 
think of the terrible shadow of the 
slaughter of the children at Bethlehem. 
In all of the history of the church and 
of theology men’s minds have been oc- 
cupied again and again with God’s “per- 
mitting.” It has been pointed out that 
the word “permission” is too weak an 
expression, that God is not simply a wit- 
ness to world events who simply ob- 
serves but does not intervene. Calvin 
calls it foolishness to think of God as 
“sitting on the observation post, awaiting 
the fortuitous course of events, so that his 
judgments depend on the approval of 
men.” It is exactly the gripping applica- 
tion of all of history, that God rules. 


€ When God permits frightening things, 
his dealings are at the same time full of 
activity in the unsearchableness of his 
ways. His mighty dealings cut directly 
across the sin-filled horrors of events. 
The cross of Christ was not a passive 
“permission” of God, but a Godly atoning 
act. When Herod and Pilate and Israel 
lay violent hands upon Christ, then we 
read concerning this: “For to do what- 
soever thy hand and thy counsel deter- 
mined before to be done” (Acts 4:28). 
The providence of God is least of all 
satisfactorily described by the term per- 
mission. The question is certainly to be 
understood, as arises so often in the 
heart, why does God permit so much; 
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why does he not make an end to it, now 
that there is so much evil on the earth? 
This is a question that especially in our 
time once again troubles many hearts and 
minds. Augustine was concerned with it 
and we can go back still farther to the 
Old Testament and the cry of “Why?” 
resounds out of many troubles and op- 
pressions. But at the same time the Old 
Testament declares that God has not sur- 
rendered the reins out of his hand, but 
that he “bringeth the counsel of the 
heathen to nought: he maketh the de- 


vices of the people to none effect” (Psalm 
33:10). 


« Especially at Christmas time are we 
reminded of this. Directly across and 
through the shadows (Herod!) we see 
that there is also a boundary to God’s 
permissiveness. This limit is clearly de- 
picted in the Christmas story. It lies im 
the preservation of the Christ. Over 
against the activity of Herod in its deep- 
est darkness, we see the flight to Egypt 
as the boundary of the evil acts of men. 
It is not so, also not then, that evil has 
the upper hand, unlimited as an inde- 
pendent opposition power against God. 
In the middle of all the unveiling of evil 
we see, in faith, the dealing of God, 
which does not always interfere at the 
moment, as we would sometimes desire 
to have it, but which establishes boun- 
daries, now here, then there, and which 
preserves Christ for the world and which 
will bring forth the coming of his King- 
dom. 

God asks of us, therefore, a boundless 
trust. He is not to be counted out in the 
events of the first Christmas. Looking 
back we can see the thread of events, but 
as we stand before them we do not always 
understands that the protector of Israel 
neither slumbers nor sleeps (Psalm 121). 
But there will come a time when, anew 
and in totality, the sense and purpose of 
the dealings of God will be made plain. 


« There is a great struggle going on for 
the hearts of men. We are sometimes 
awed by the enormous proportion of the 
things and events that frighten and amaze 
us. There are people who do not seem 
to be able to hold out any longer and 
who cry in despair, Where is God? They 
no longer see the boundary of God’s per- 
missive will; they are no longer conscious 


of God’s overruling might. They begin 


to believe in the overpowering might of 
evil. 

It is exactly because of this that it is 
so appropriate that we go alongside the 
crib of Bethlehem to the end of the year 
and soon to the new task of the New 
Year. Round about the manger there are 
involved the final and deepest decisions, 
as Mary saw in her thrilling vision: “He 
hath shewed strength with his arm; he 
hath scattered the proud in the imagina- 
tion of their hearts. He hath put down 
the mighty from their seats, and exalted 
them of low degree. He hath filled the 
hungry with good things; and the rich 
he hath sent empty away” (Luke 1:51- 
53). 


“ Out of the lowly humiliation of the 
manger, all things and all human con- 
cerns and relationships are placed in an 
entirely new light. It is a moving scene 
indeed that Mary here witnesses. 

As we pass alongside the manger 
toward the threshold of the New Year, 
we shall remember that in the eyes of 
God things look quite different than we 
often imagine. He proves all things and 
judges their worth in the light of his 
Kingdom. He does this out of the secrecy 
of the “great mystery.” 


€ We shall then not celebrate Christmas 
in simply a romantic tradition. The feast 
does indeed have its impact upon the 
emotions (and not alone on the under- 
standing), but with a little romanticism 
over “the light” we shall not get very far 
in this hard world. 

In this real world there is only one 
perspective: the gospel, the message of 
salvation, that is also now made known 
to us. And in all our asking “Why?, 
there comes to us through the darkness a 
voice which encourages and spurs us to 
our work and to our task. For there is 
always a boundary, a limit, to the per- 
missiveness of God. 

To this faith we are called as a faith 
full of perspective. And this faith is at 
the same time the assurance that the irre- 
futable witness has come to us that the 
proud shall be scattered and that God 
will comfort the lowly. 

It is this humility that is the test for 
all of life, also in the coming year. Our 
own lives, too, will be tested by it. 

G. C. Berxouwer 
This review is prepared successively 
for Curistianiry Topay by four evan- 
gelical scholars: Professor W. Stanford 
Reid of Canada, Professor G. C. Ber- 
kouwer of the Netherlands, Professor 
John H. Gerstner of the United States 
and Dr. Philip E. Hughes of England. 





























